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Both the editor and readers are most grateful to Elizabeth White, Bala~-Cynwyd Junior High School, 
Lower Merion Township, Bala~-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania, for this splendid record of a memorable A.C.L. 
meeting. She has reported the highlights and captured the spirit in a way that delights all who were 
present, and provides readers who could not be present with “the next best’’ thing to eee 4m 


ance. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE INSTITUTE — 
A FRESHMAN RETURNS 


EVERAL years aGO a dream came true 

for me: I attended my first A.C.L. meet- 
ing in Oxford, Ohio. It was a wonderful 
experience, interesting, inspirational, prac- 
tical. But circumstances prevented my re- 
turning until this year; until this year I have 
remained in the Freshman class to which 
Dr. Carr assigned me at the last dinner of 
my first meeting. As time passed, like most 
pupils who leave school before graduating, 
I wanted to go back for more education, 
but I could not go to Miami University; 
my second year courses were being given 
at the A.C.L.’s Eighth Annual Latin In- 
stitute, the State University of Iowa in 
Iowa City. The Iowa Center for Continua- 
tion Study formed a pleasant place for 
lodging and classes. Going down the steps 
lined with pretty green shrubs and trees, 
and crossing the Iowa River to the Memo- 
rial Union for lunch and dinner gave us 
our daily exercise and appetites ready for 
the good Iowa food. 


After an informal luncheon Thursday 
noon, June 23, our classes started. Virgil 
M. Hancher, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, sent cordial greetings 
which were extended by Dean Lloyd of the 
Graduate School and accepted by Van L. 
Johnson, president of the American Clas- 
sical League. Frank C. Bourne, Princeton 
University, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, gave the keynote talk, entitled ‘‘The 
Classical Laboratory.’’ Professor Bourne 
said that other civilizations form a labora- 
tory in which we may study ourselves, 
that the study of the immediate past is 
not sufficient to produce men of insight, 
that language and literature are of vital 
importance in this classical laboratory. In 
carrying out this idea, Dr. Bourne divided 
the program into three sessions, each of 
which dealt with a central theme and con- 
tained both inspirational and practical pa- 
pers. Dr. Paul MacKendrick, University of 
Wisconsin, who presided at Session 1: ‘‘Lan- 


guage and Literature,’’ stated that we clas- 
sical teachers have the best opportunities 
to teach area study and that the program 
was arranged with this in mind. Wisconsin 
and Illinois teachers, in answering a recent 
questionnaire, expressed the following 
shortcomings in their training: (1) Cul- 
tural background; (2) How to make trans: 
lation creative — how to ‘‘make it go’’; 
(3) How to connect the then and now—to 
show the relation between Latin and Eng- 
lish. The papers that followed were based 
on these problems. 


William H. Willis, University of Missis- 
sippi, developed the topic, ‘‘Language, the 
Necessary Tool for Cultural Studies,’’ in 
the form of a clever report on a meeting 
of the curriculum committee of Utopia Uni- 
versity. In answering the question, ‘‘Why 
should pupils read literature in the orig- 
inal—a dead language—when they can read 
translations?’’ he stated that reading in 
the original first gives translation a third 
dimension of realism; in reading another’s 
translation, you lose the style of the au- 
thor; often it is impossible to get an Eng- 
lish word with the same connotations—only 
the original gives the point of the passage, 
precise knowledge of the original culture. 
Professor Willis concluded by saying that 
although in reading another’s translation 
you lose the literary qualities of the au- 
thor, it is better to read that than nothing. 


Sister Maria Thecla, S.C., Sacred Heart 
High School, Pittsburgh, at the beginning 
of her paper on ‘“‘The Values of Transla- 
tion,’’ gave a realistic definition of many 
classroom translations: ‘‘The undoing of 
what was done the night before.’’ She 
said: 

I am convinced that Latin in any phase needs 
no excuse, but we do need to take inventory. Are 
we giving our pupils the utmost? Are they compre- 
hending the text, which is the primary aim of 
translation? The tradition of the inquiring mind, 


the greatest contribution of the Greeks, has been 
passed on to us by the Romans. The purpose of 
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language is to convey ideas, not words. Words 
signify only what we have learned they signify. 
Locking under a hocd at one time, we mighi 
have seen only a monk; now we might see an 
engine! Translation teaches pupils the iinportance 
of the choice of words, and this will lead to per- 
fection of English style. In translation, the pupils 
produce a new prcduct, and this requires creative 
thinking. 

In conclusion, Sister Maria gave the fol 


lowing excellent summary of her paper: 


I have, in the course of this paper, endeavored 
to show that ‘“‘translation’’ is the key to close 
intimacy with the great classic minds; that it is 
a motivating force in the acquisition of the lan- 
guage; that it clarifies English grammar and sen- 
tence structure; that it creates facility in the use 
of words and a perfection in English style. The 
final value of translation, that of teaching the 
student to think, can well conclude our check-up, 
for ‘‘the power to think is the educational King- 
dom cf Heaven; if we seek it persistently, other 
things will be added unto us.” 

Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Indiana University, 
continued the first session with a_ stimu- 
lating paper on ‘‘Aeschylus and Eugene 
O'Neill: Two Worlds.’’ In introducing his 
subject, Professor Pratt said that it is im- 
portant for us to feel that the Greco-Roman 
world offers ever fresh values to our stu- 
dents, that antiquity has things to say to 
our time; we must all be motivated by 
the whole role of our subjects. In a very 
interesting and convincing way, Professor 
Pratt compared Eugene O'Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra and Aeschylus’ Eritrea. 
Aeschylus showed the individual, the in- 
dividual in society and the individual in 
the universe under the gods. Agarnemnon 
and Menelaus, warriors, went to war as 
representatives of Zeus to punish Paris and 
enforce justice; but war brought immoral- 
ity, personal sorrow, social unrest, and 
crime. Finally, the vindictive cycle of the 
Furies was broken, and Zeus became the 
righteous judge. Tranquility was restored. 
Aeschylus showed there are other forces 
which bring elevation instead of degrada- 
tion, order instead of chaos. O'Neill has 
tried to write a modern version of Aeschy- 
lus. Even the names of the characters are 
similar. He attempts to put the Greek 
sense of fate, of psychic fate from the past, 
into a modern drama. The result is a psy- 
chological merry-go-round with man a psy- 
chological machine. The end is chaos. 

Edith Atchison, Shorewood High School, 
Milwaukee, brought the first session to a 
close with a practical application to teach- 
ing in a paper entitled ‘‘Teaching Latin as 
Language and Literature.’’ We can do this, 
she said, only if we share with our pupils 
what has been good for us, a pleasure for 
us. We must use grammar as a means to 
an end, which is understanding. Words, for 


perhaps the first time, become significant. 
Teachers should point out style to pupils; 
they will understand if teachers lead. Be- 
ginning teachers who give an introduction 
to myth are helping to prepare pupils for 
advanced work. In reading Latin literature, 
we should not over-glamorize the fine things 
but should admit facts that are not good. 

The reception in the main lounge, Iowa 
Memorial Union, by courtesy of the State 
University of Iowa Alumni Association, was 
followed by dinner and enjoyable carmina 
Latina led by Henry W. Kamp, Hendrix 
College. After dinner we adjourned to the 
beautiful university library auditorium 
where Paul MacKendrick, University of 
Wisconsin, gave an interesting and illumi- 
nating lecture, ‘‘The Romans on the Fron- 
tier.’"’ The first phase of colonization was 
a phase of interlocking struggle, class 
against class, Rome versus neighbors. Rad- 
icals and men who wanted property went to 
the colonies. Colony planting was always 
state controlled; deductio, the leading out 
to a colony, was always military. The early 
colcnies were not entirely Roman, for other 
cities had an interest in them. Castra were 
military outposts like Fort Dearborn in our 
country, Ostia in Italy. Other colonies were 
founded to control hilltops and ridges; there 
were also earthwork colonies. The United 
States in the 1800’s was comparable to 
Italy under the Gracchi. After the Gracchi, 
generals demanded land for their soldiers, 
confiscating lands of their political oppo- 
nents. Caesar founded at least thirty-one 
colonies, all overseas; Augustus founded 
seventy-four. Colonies were used for the 
expansion of Roman ideas. They were 
planned communities with basilicas; and 
many modern towns such as Ostia and 
Anzio, as illustrated in aerial slides, still 
show the Roman plan. The Augustan colo- 
nies were rectangular; those of the republic 
were square. Each had enormous blocks of 
limestone, fitted together without mortar, 
used to construct polygonal walls, an arx, 
a forum, and temples. Many colonists later 
moved to farms outside the walls; one and 
one-fourth acre of land was given to a sol- 
dier for each year of service. Cato, who 
resembled men of early New England, and 
Marius, whose wounds were all in front. 
were the Lincoln and Jackson of the Roman 
frontier. The purpose of some colonies was 
agricultural: colonia meant a place where 
cne tilled the soil. Others served as places 
for rehabilitation: the ‘‘have-nots’’ became 
‘thaves.’’ Culture for which Rome long had 
no time did persist in the colonies, and 
many of the Roman writers came from 
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them. Professor MacKendrick concluded by 
saying that Roman colonization and frontier 
history were very similar to that of the 
United States; that in the story of the 
frontier, as in all else, all roads led to 
Rome; that all municipalities were very 
loyal to Rome, and the Romans granted 
home rule. 

Miss Irene Crabb, Evanston Township 
High School, Illinois, began the second ses- 
sion, on the theme of ‘‘History and Social 
Studies,’’ by introducing Dr. Gerald Else of 
the State University of Iowa, who read a 
paper, ‘‘Original Latin Inscriptions in Amer- 
ica,’’ written by Leo M. Kaiser, Loyola Uni- 
versity, who was unable to attend. So far, 
Professor Kaiser has found two hundred 
Latin inscriptions; most of them are sepul- 
chral; a few are dedicatory. He found most 
of them in New England states, on the 
tombs of ministers, college presidents, ed- 
ucators, and governors from the period of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. The Latinity is 
correct, clear, and classical, except for mis- 
takes in spelling, which were probably made 
by copyists; most of them were written in 
prose. Professor Kaiser feels that these epi- 
taphs are not of literary but of historical 
value. 

Cedric A. Yeo, Durham, North Carolina, 
continued the discussion of history and so- 
cial studies with a well-stated comparison of 
“Plantation Systems in Ancient Italy and 
Modern America.”’ 1 

Since Frank R. Kramer of Heidelberg Col- 
lege was unable to attend, Professor Paul 
Murphy of Ohio State read his novel paper, 
“The Transmission of Classical Culture to 
the American Indians.’’ The Jesuit Fathers 
took classical culture to the American In- 
dians, and they compared Indian culture 
with the Greco-Roman. Indian myths re- 
minded the Jesuits of Ceres, Neptune, Pan- 
dora, and others. They compared Indian 
medicine men with Roman augurs. By mak- 
ing these analogies, the Jesuits concluded 
that most of these Indian beliefs are harm- 
less. They believed that the Indians were in 
Aristotle’s first three steps of development. 
Indian chiefs reminded them of Romans like 
Caesar; the tribal council reminded them of 
the Roman senate. Thus the Jesuits saw 
good in the Indians and felt they were hu- 
man beings who could be Christianized. Pro- 
fessor Kramer concluded his paper by re- 
marking, ‘‘So far as we know, but one In- 
dian learned Latin, but the Jesuits 
transmitted to the New World their rich 
classical background which shaped their 
outlook on the Indians.’’ 

Bertha M. Rightmire, Lafayette High 


School, St. Joseph, Missouri, concluded the 
second session with a well-prepared and in- 
structive discussion of the ‘‘Relevance of 
Ancient History in the Modern High School 
Curriculum.”’ As part of her preparation, 
Miss Rightmire sent out twenty letters to 
get information on curricula. She found stor- 
ies that reflect ancient life in English books 
few and far between. Why has the curricu- 
lum changed? Between 1915 and 1930 many 
immigrants came to America, and since the 
young people wanted to go to work as soon 
as possible, the factories became over- 
crowded. Then Professor Witt of Gary, In- 
diana, put placards in the factories stating 
that every day of school after the eighth 
grade added ten dollars to life’s earning. 
Many thus entered school with no classical 
background, interested only in more money. 
The schools have tried to give the students 
what they want, i.e., courses with imme- 
diate value or ones that aid in leisure ac- 
tivity. The curriculum has also been in- 
fluenced by the tremendous increase in 
enrollment, not only of immigrants, but of 
negroes and children of laborers whose sole 
purpose for sending children to school is to 
enable them to get white-collar jobs; they 
are not interested in liberal arts. Yet stu- 
dents in all fields can profit from a study of 
Rome because Rome passed on to us the en- 
tire ancient world. Miss  Rightmire 
concluded with a challenging question: 
‘‘Haven’t liberal arts teachers just sat back 
and let other forces take over?’’ 

Dorrance §S. White, State University of 
Iowa, moderator of the ‘‘Panel Discussion 
of Teaching Problems,” introduced partici- 
pants and gravely charged Professor 
Murphy with the task of managing the stop 
watch. Sister Mary Donald, B.V.M., Munde- 
lein College, Chicago, stated that the pur- 
pose of translation is to help pupils under- 
stand the text. She feels, however, that pu- 
pils should be taught to understand the text 
without translations. Free translation shows 
that what the Roman said made sense, and 
it perfects the student’s command of Eng- 
lish. If the pupil gives a literal translation 
first, he has a double job and he may warp 
his English. Teachers must teach pupils how 
to translate. 

Helene Wilson, Dearborn High School, 
Michigan, in an interesting way explained 
and showed the value of using an oral Latin 
question-and-answer drill for teaching com- 
prehension of stories in a first year text. In 
answer to a second question about review, 
she stated that a questionnaire given to var- 
ious teachers in the Detroit area showed 
that those who do not review outnumber 
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those who do. Miss Wilson said that she her- 
self tends to spend her time trying to make 
the new material interesting, to speed on, 
and to eliminate review, but she realizes 
that review is important. Among excellent 
devices are: (1) Arrangement of a circle of 
pupils in the classroom or two groups of 
chairs with pupils facing each other; (2) 
Correcting of board work (by better pupils) ; 
(3) Summarizing of the day’s work at the 
end of the period by various pupils. 

Harold B. Dunkel, University of Chicago 
High School, discussed the importance of 
meetings. He feels they give inspiration, in- 
formation, and the knowledge that others 
are interested in the same thing. Meeting in 
small groups would be good because trips 
are expensive; a teacher who is going to 
interpret Latin literature and culture should 
continue to read Latin; and small groups 
with a social aspect would be an incentive 
for this, Later, in answering a question 
about learning vocabulary, Professor Dun- 
kel stressed the importance of repetition; he 
feels that a word will probably ‘“‘stick’’ 
after it has turned up about five times. 

Pauline E. Burton, Edward D. Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, answered the 
question ‘‘Should English-to-Latin Transla- 
tion be Omitted?’’ with an emphatic ‘‘No!’’ 
Mrs. Burton has not omitted this in her 
school, and College Board results have been 
good. Before the pupils translate, they write 
forms above each English word. The first 
day, pupils discuss English-to-Latin senten- 
ces with no pencils; the second day they 
write. From the first, she requires macrons, 
because of their importance in scansion, and 
a definite word order, because she feels 
pupils like precision. Later she shows 
changed order for emphasis. Before declin- 
ing, pupils mark base, gender, and declen- 
sion; before conjugating, they give principal 
parts with English, stems marked, and con- 
jugation indicated. She uses a diagram to 
show that voice includes everything drawn 
in below it: mood, tense, number, person. 
During Latin Week, Mrs. Burton’s pupils 
write to the editors of newspapers letters on 
the value of Latin. Not only has this resulted 
in favorable attention and generous public- 
ity, but the students have expressed their 
appreciation for the training Mrs. Burton 
has given them. 

Mrs. Margaret M. Forbes, University of 
Minnesota, discussed the question of learn- 
ing vocabulary by association. She feels that 
guessing words in context from derivatives 
does not work, because pupils do not have 
a very large vocabulary. Many of them have 
trouble reading English with understanding; 


they lack knowledge of synonyms, meanings 
given in the back of the Latin book; they 
have a greater audio vocabulary than vis- 
ual. In answering the question ‘‘Whait to 
do?’’ Mrs. Forbes made the following sug- 
gestions: (1) Use straight loan words as 
soon as possible; (2) use newspaper clip- 
pings the last part of the period; have chil- 
dren choose words related to Latin; (3) 
from the Latin passage give English related 
words; (4) have a controlled situation for 
sensible guessing. Later Mrs. Forbes made 
these additional comments: (1) If you meet 
words often enough, the area meaning be- 
comes clear. (2) Descriptive linguistics sub- 
stitutes case for declension. (3) Automatic 
response is important. As an illustration of 
this, she told the story of the centipede that 
was asked which leg he used first. He'd 
never thought of that before but had moved 
all right. Now he was “all fouled up.” 

Myra L. Uhlfelder, State University of 
Iowa, made these comments on Roman lit- 
erature in the Latin class: The persistent 
question, ‘‘Why Latin?’’ makes us constantly 
take inventory of ourselves. What are the 
values of Latin? (1) Latin gives a new in- 
sight into the nature of language in general. 
(2) The literature shows a real civilization, 
gives the pupils a feeling for Latin as a 
genuine language of a real people. Reading 
matter should be chosen with a view to pro- 
viding background materials for discussion 
of Roman literature and history. The 
teacher should give historical details about 
the period being studied. She should read 
translations from other authors to give pu- 
pils a feeling for the Latin author being stud- 
ied, and she should mention literary con- 
temporaries. Miss Uhlfelder concluded: “‘I 
believe in syntax, but Latin will not live by 
syntax alone.”’ 

Elizabeth White, Bala-Cynwyd Junior 
High School, Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 
(Lower Merion Township), discussed the 
‘*horizontal’’ approach as she is using it in 
first year classes. She explained horizontal 
approach as teaching a case at a time for 
all declensions, or a tense at a time for all 
conjugations. In this way it is possible to 
drill on -m as the accusative singular signal, 
-s as the accusative plural signal, etc. Since 
the ablative shows the stem vowel and more 
forms can be predicted from it, it is used 
as the base. She teaches nominative and ac- 
cusative first, because the most important 
contrast between Latin and English is shown 
in the devices which signal subject-object; 
and ablative third, because it gives the stem 
and is used much more frequently than the 
dative and genitive, which are taught later, 
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in that order. Miss White uses pattern read- 
ing sentences to explain new forms and 
pattern practice sentences to make re- 
sponses automatic. She finds flash cards and 
Latin question-and-answer recitation helpful 
for drill on endings. In this horizontal ap- 
proach, both first-second and third declen- 
sion adjectives appear in the same lesson; 
present and perfect participles in another. 
Miss White enumerated the following advan- 
tages of the horizontal approach: (1) It is 
possible to organize materials into units; it 
tends to pull into one pattern various declen- 
sions, conjugations, etc. (2) Pupils see simi- 
larities and contrasts which simplify learn- 
ing. (3) From the first, pupils see the lan- 
guage as a whole. (4) Introducing all declen- 
sions, conjugations, etc., from the first 
makes possible more interesting stories, 
oral discussions, and introduction of vocabu- 
lary in meaningfully related groups. (5) 
Pupils learn forms and their meaning or use 
at the same time. For example, by studying 
all declensions at once, the class can spend 
more time on the important subject-object 
relation and still learn a considerable num- 
ber of forms. In reply to a question, Miss 
White gave the following uses of audio-vis- 
ual aids in the Latin classroom: teaching 
vocabulary and Roman life through slides 
and film strips; using film strips also for 
Latin-English translation; pattern sentences 
on the tape-recorder for drill, pupils listen- 
ing to the records through headphones. Both 
may be used for oral testing. 


Lois Larson, York Community High 
School, Elmhurst, Illinois, and Esther 
Weightman, University of Wisconsin, were 
unable to attend. 


Professor Dunham, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
who participated in the general discussion, 
gave an excellent conclusion important for 
all of us to keep constantly in mind: ‘I have 
taught for forty years, through all methods. 
We must not be constricted by one method. 
Since we have very little time with our pu- 
pils, we must teach the best way, the best 
Latin. the most Latin.”’ 


After the dinner Friday evening, Presi- 
dent Van L. Johnson, Tufts University, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, and Wilbert L. Carr, 
University of Kentucky, performed the 
traditional conferring of degrees earned by 
attending the Annual Institute. I became a 
sophomore as this was my second year. The 
University String Quartet and the Collegium 
Musicum of the department of music, State 
University of Iowa, provided a memorable 
evening of classical music including Greek 
music of antiquity, musical settings of clas- 


sical Latin texts, settings of texts based on 
classical themes, and music influenced by 
classical theories of metrics and rhythm. 
Professor Albert T. Luper, Collegium Musi- 
cum director, arranged this unique and 
authentic program of special appeal to clas- 
sicists and music lovers. 

Chauncey E. Finch, St. Louis University, 
opened the third and last session, on the 
topic ‘‘Philosophy and Religion,’’ by intro- 
ducing Norman J. DeWitt, University of 
Minnesota, who read a _ thought-provoking 
and scintillating paper on ‘‘Roman Epicure- 
anism (Lucretius and Horace).’’ According 
to Professor DeWitt, Epicureanism was a 
classical philosophy which dealt with the 
relation between the individual and the final 
reality of the universe. Epicureanism is 
hard to understand at first but gets easier; 
the opposite is true of Platonism, which is 
easy to understand at first but gets harder. 
Epicurus accepted the basic concepts of the 
physical sciences and believed that the oper- 
ational scheme of the universe required 
only atoms and space. This belief, that mat- 
ter, not reason, was fundamental to the 
scheme of things, caused a severe break 
with other philosophers; aesthetic idealists 
thought one interested only in atoms was 
immoral; those interested in logic said that 
one interested in space was interested in 
nothing. Epicurus accepted things as nat- 
ural, gave scientific answers; others asked 
‘“‘What is the object for?’’ or ‘‘Why are you 
doing something?’’ and gave wordy, unsci- 
entific answers. Epicurus announced a new 
universe of freedom for human beings— 
freedom to set up their own objectives—as 
a gift of Nature. Lucretius in his ‘‘Hymn to 
Nature”’ proclaimed a brave new universe. 
To Epicurus religion, fear of death, and 
politics were the principal threats to per- 
sonal independence. Thus he revolted against 
phases of religion that caused fear; he told 
his followers to take part in religion, but 
with reservations. Epicurean gods were 
troubled neither by nor for humans. Epi- 
curus had a reverence for what was be- 
yond mythology, and Horace may have been 
reaching for that; Epicurus taught unself- 
ish love, love of friends and neighbors, and 
he showed a desire to lift men and women. 
Lucretius said, ‘‘Don’t fear death, because 
it is nothing but body disintegration.” 
According to Lucretius, one must set a limit 
to one’s ambition, choose a goal, show self- 
reliance and independence. In conclusion, 
Professor DeWitt asserted that Epicurus 
accepted physical science as applicable to 
everything in every day life. 

The Rev. Robert A. Applegate Jr., Fort 
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Worth, Texas, continued the subject of phil- 
esophy by an excellent explanation of ‘‘Ro- 
man Stoicism (Cicero’s De Officiis).’’ By 
way of introduction, he quoted from Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Autobiography: ‘‘So con- 
venient is it to be a rational creature, for 
one can always find a reason for anything 
one has a mind to do.”’ According to the 
Rev. Mr. Applegate, Cicero’s De Officiis 
is a good epitome of Stoicism, which was 
founded by followers of Socrates; thus 
Cicero stood midway in its history. Stoics 
taught that man can by his own will obtain 
virtue by endurance and pain; they tried to 
separate ethics from logic and physics, 
and taught that the world governed by 
Providence is materialistic and good. Men 
were to be indifferent to everything except 
virtue; they were to ignore pain and strive 
for unattainable virtue. In Rome, Stoicism 
was influenced by Platonism and gradually 
became aé_e religious conviction. Cicero 
showed reasons for the failure of Stoicism 
and the Roman Republic; he showed the 
futility of any system based on rationalism, 
materialism. Men accepted Stoicism be- 
cause they sought something to cling to 
during the Hellenistic Kingdom and the rise 
of Rome; they clung to the idea of doing 
their duty in hard times. Stoicism was 
never a philosophy built up by logic; it had 
no base but started with ethics and then 
tried to find a base. Every Stoic presents 
a different picture. Cicero was a man of 
integrity and industry, a lover of friends, 
country, wisdom, justice, and temperance. 
Stoicism offered no base on which to judge 
except the accepted standards of the day. 
Two basic concepts were: (1) Man is an 
immortal being and his soul is eternal. (2) 
In view of the unity of humanity, no one 
can hurt another without hurting self, so it 
is better to suffer injustice. The question 
became not ‘‘What ought I do?’’ but ‘‘What 
can I do?’’—a philosophy of expediency. 
Stoicism was more an escape from life 
than a way to life, but it did not give men 
what they needed. Many Stoics committed 
suicide. Stoic ideas did not save Cicero 
from vanity, despondency during his exile, 
and disagreement with Caesar. Since Stoi- 
cism offered nothing but exhortation to en- 
dure to men who were dispossessed of their 
land and sent to the frontier, many turned 
to Eastern religions. Stoicism confirmed 
the conceit of the ruling class and led 
to self-righteousness. The Rev. Mr. Apple- 
gate concluded his discussion by saying: 
“Stoicism shows the inadequacy of a ma- 
terial rational philosophy; it gives a feeling 
of loneliness in a hostile world. Stoicism 


could not check the decline of the Roman 
world . . . One lesson we can learn from 
it is that Stoicism will fail today just as 
then. We need a new statement of basic 
Christianity with the inclusion of Greek 
philosophy. Statements of justice, wisdom, 
temperance, and fortitude will be based on 
the truth of eternal life—the Good News. 
In Cicero and Stoicism little mention was 
made of humility, the basis of all virtues.” 

William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, presented, in a brilliant way, ‘The 
Religious and Moral Policies of Augustus 
(Virgil and Horace).’’ The paper opened 
with a statement that Virgil cited the sins of 
the day and called for justice, for religious 
piety; he was the spokesman for Augustan 
reforms. Before 38 B.C. Horace wrote that 
Rome must go back to religion. Roman, 
Italian, Greek, and some Eastern religions 
had been joined, but conquest had weakened 
this. It is a historical fact that Augustus 
did institute the following religious reforms: 
(1) reorganization of the two ancient priest- 
hoods; (2) re-establishment of temples; (3) 
revision of the Lupercalia; (4) building the 
Temple of Apollo; (5) revision of the Sybil- 
line Books, which were put in the Capitoline 
Temple of Apollo (6) revival of the ludi 
saeculares, with the addition of a day for 
honoring Juno and Jupiter; (7) revival of 
the flaminia of Jove, which had been left un- 
filled; (8) gift of the Regia, in which he 
should have lived as pontifex maximus, to 
the Vestal Virgins, designating a part of the 
house for Vesta’s worship; (9) revival of the 
worship of man’s own ‘“‘Genius’’; and (10) 
construction of the Temple of Mars Ultor, 
with Venus, the Mother, in it. Since Virgil 
died in 19 B.C., he did not live to see all 
these reforms, but he was very sympathetic. 
In his poems he exalted Di Patrui; he re- 
ferred to the repair of the temples and to the 
Lupercalia. He gave prominence to Apollo 
(Tuus Apollo Regnat.). He exalted the Sybil. 
He brought Venus and Mars into his story 
and said he knew Augustus would build 
temples to them. It was no step from the 
worship of the dead Julius Caesar to that of 
the living Augustus. Virgil referred to Au 
gustus as divine by saying that a man so able 
to bring about peace must have something 
divine about him. Because of ‘‘Genius’’-wor- 
ship, Augustus could not reject this. Virgil 
felt that the neglect of religion had caused 
the downfall of the Republic; and Augustus, 
in Professor Korfmacher’s opinion, really 
felt that religion could do something for 
Rome. 

The classwork of the third and last session 
of the Eighth Annual Latin Institute came to 
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a close with a unique and interesting discus- 
sion of the ‘‘Classics in Religious and Moral 
Education”’ by Sister Mary Anne, B.U.M., 
Xavier High School, St. Louis. Her topic was 
restated in the form of questions. ‘‘How does 
religious education help us to understand 
the Roman? Can code and cult, in any way, 
serve as a door to antiquity? Can we discuss 
Roman religion and similarities to our own, 
to show continuity of religion, to make the 
students realize the Romans were human?”’ 
In answering these questions, Sister Mary 
Anne said that she used Cicero in the third 
year, and Vergil in the fourth, to compare 
code and cult. Certain attributes in various 
points may be compared with certain myth- 
ical characters; deification like the modern 
creation of saints was a reward for piety, 
and service; ancient purification may be 
compared with modern baptism; sacrifices 
were made in the Old Testament. From 
these and similar comparisons pupils recog- 
nize a common bond. Students find in Ci- 
cero’s code of life similarities to ours: love 
for family, friends, country and religion; 
they find in Cicero’s letters personal charac- 
teristics that would be a joy to find in a 
friend. In the Aeneid, pupils find that Aene- 
as worships the gods with much the same 
zeal that we exhibit. The Aeneas story may 
be compared with the history of Israel: a 
chosen people, a promised land, divine guid- 
ance, etc. Aeneas, like Abraham, was a di- 
vine agent, and God gave signs to him. 
Precepts from the Sermon on the Mount 
may be compared with those of the Aeneid, 
the portrayal of Aeneas as merciful being 
but one of many examples. Sister Mary- 
Anne concluded with these words:‘*By going 
from the known to the unknown, we may 
learn what made the Roman ‘“‘tick’’; we try 
to make the Romans live as flesh-and-blood 
persons."’ 


After a brief discussion of the various 
papers, all stood in silent tribute to Mars M. 
Westington of Hanover College, Hanover, 
Indiana, outstanding and loyal classicist who 
passed away within the year. Professor Sea- 
man, as chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee which also included Professor Grace 
L. Beede, expressed our gratitude to the 
University of Iowa, and Professor Van John- 
son, president, formally closed the Eighth 
Annual Institute with an invitation to all of 
us to return and continue old and new 
friendships next year, quoting Plutarch’s 
words, ‘‘Man is not only rational but 
friendly,’’ and citing friendship as the key- 
note of A.C.L. 


Yes, a freshman returned an: o 4). 4 
sophomore. She felt very grateful 


C. Bourne, Princeton University, chairman, 
and to the other members of the program 
committee; to Gerald F. Else and Dorrance 
S. White, co-chairmen, and to the other 
members of the local committee, for plan- 
ning an excellent course of study and also 
some pleasant extra-curricular activities; 
and to Professor Van Johnson, president, for 
creating a friendly atmosphere, one that 
didn’t frighten a poor little Freshman. Now 
I'll really look forward to becoming a Junior 
next June at Miami University in Oxford, 
Ohio! 
ELIZABETH WHITE 
Bala-Cynwyd Junior High School 


1 Professor Yeo’s paper has been requested for 
future publication. 


Puella Americana 


Angelus mediocritatis, 
vivax, amabilis, 

bene nutrita glaciatis, 
perquam durabilis — 


alta est tua vox, 
tuba paululo potior, 
uxor eris ferox, 
mater ferocior. 


Virgo tam solida, 
pulchra et stolida, 
inscia tu brevi reges 
fata virorum et leges! 
JOHANNES A. GAERTNER 
Lafayette University 


Columella de Canibus 


NUNC .. . DE MUTIS CUSTODIBUS loquar — 
quamquam canis falso dicitur mutus custos. 
Nam quis hominum clarius aut tanta voci- 
feratione bestiam vel furem  praedicat, 
quam iste latratu? Quis famulus amantior 
domini? Quis fidelior comes? Quis custos 
incorruptior? Quis excubitor inveniri potest 
vigilantior? Quis denique ultor aut vindex 
constantior? ... 

Eius autem parandi tuendique triplex 
ratio est; namque unum genus adversus 
heriiium insidias eligitur et... villam... 
custodit; at alterum . Observat domi 
stabulum, foris pecora pascentia; tertium 
venandi gratia comparatur. 

RR 7.12 
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The C.assicaL JOURNAL is now in a 
brief transitional period which will be 
terminated when a more permanent 
successor to Professor Murley has been 
installed in office. Meanwhile no radi- 
cal innovations in editorial policy are 
contemplated. My thanks go to my 
predecessor and to his able assistant, 
Mrs. Mosley, for assembling and seeing 
through the press the October and No- 
vember issues; and to the other mem- 
bers of the editorial and business staff 
whose unfailing efforts have made pos- 
sible uninterrupted publication. 

Already a number of interesting 
items have come in for subsequent 
numbers, but there is still need for 


articles, reviews, notes, and other types 
of material that will be of interest to 
our readers. I take it to be a function 
of the CrassicaL JOURNAL not merely to 
disseminate the items that come in, but 
by making available a channel of pub- 
lication to encourage their production, 
and through careful selection and judi- 
cious criticism to maintain the highest 
possible standard of excellence. 


The editorial staff will in turn wel- 
come the ‘‘judicious criticism’’ of our 
readers. Your comments on either 
policy or performance will be of great 
help in planning for the future. 


Puitur De Lacy, Acting Editor 


“RESPONDE MIHI" proudly presents 
uses @ new SELF-CORRECTING filmstrip series 


The story of the return of Ulysses and 
his companions to Ithaca after the de- 
struction of Troy. A shortened version 
arranged for sight reading, with an 
automatic answer check, and for recall 
of important patterns of the Latin di- 


rectly after translation. 


ooo 


We 


Nobis traditum est Trojam 


oO | They tell us thot Troy 
A Graecis decem annos obsessam esse. 


had been besieged for ten years by 
the Greeks. 


Quo de bello Homerus, poeta maximus, 


= 


A 


lliada, opus notissimum, scripsit. 


ooo 


Six 75 Frame-Each filmstrips 
$3.00 each $18.00 complete 


FEATURING 


Automatic correction 
recall of the Latin 
highlighted patterns 
continuity of thought 
grammatical discussion 
speedy comprehension 
great saving of time 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
product of Richard H. Walker 
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The Fortunate Farmer: 
Life on the Small Farm in Ancient Italy 


(Read before the Chicago Classical Club, Nov. 13, 1954) 


“TYORTUNATE Is THE MAN,”’ says Ver- 
gil in the Georgics (2.493-518), ‘‘who 
knows the gods of the countryside . 
The fasces of the people, the purple of 
kings move him not, nor does discord 
that stirs up unfaithful brothers . . . The 
farmer cleaves the soil with his curved 
plow: hence the labor of his year, hence 


| he sustains his native land and his lit- 


tle grandchildren . . ., and without 
delay the year abounds in fruit, or in 
the young of the flock, or in the sheaves 
of grain, and loads the furrows with 
increase and overflows the granaries.”’ 
This is a happy life, says Vergil—‘‘too 
happy for words, if farmers really un- 
derstood their own blessedness’’—‘‘this 
was the life golden Saturn led upon 
earth (ibid. 458 and 538).”’ 


But what were the realities which 
faced the small farmers of Vergil’s day, 
or that faced any soldier who received 
an allotment of land? The purpose of 
all that is said here is to attempt to 
reconstruct them —to try to recover 
in some measure what it was like to 
live and work on a small farm in an- 
cient Italy during, let us say, the last 
century of the Roman Republic and the 
first century or so of the Empire. 


Now evidence to the point is a little 
hard to find and quite treacherous to 
evaluate. (1) Our sources are mainly 
literary and the authors are necessarily 
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pointing their works towards the at- 
titudes and expectations of readers res- 
ident chiefly in town. This is perhaps 
what Seneca (Ep. 86.15) has in mind 
when he objects to Vergil as an au- 
thority on trees: ‘‘Our Vergilius,’’ he 
says, “‘paid attention not to what was 
nearest the truth, but rather to what 
was most artistic, and was interested 
not so much in instructing farmers as 
in delighting his readers.’’ (2) The 
handbooks on agriculture, however 
much they tell us about Roman agri- 
culture and living conditions on the 
farm, were written by and for the own- 
ers of medium to large estates; hence 
we are directly informed chiefly about 
the problems of the great landowners 
and of the men who operated their 
establishments. There is, meanwhile, 
virtually no articulate spokesman from 
among the ranks of the small independ- 
ent farmers to present their points of 
view.! (3) Finally, the available evi- 
dence, literary, archaeological, or epi- 
graphical, on ancient agriculture, while 
considerable, comes from many lands 
and a wide range of time. Often con- 
clusions about any one phase must rest 
upon assumed parallels from other pe- 
riods and other areas. Such ‘‘parallels’’ 
often prove very wide of the mark. 
In the face of these difficulties the 
present discussion rests upon this four- 
fold foundation: (1) A brief sketch of 
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the history of Roman agriculture is of- 
fered, in very broad outline, to show 
the forces affecting the position of the 
small independent farmer. (2) Part of 
Columella’s schedule of farm opera- 
tions is paraphrased to suggest some 
of the work which any farmer had to 
perform. (3) A series of literary ex- 
cerpts is quoted or paraphrased (with 
some supporting commentary) to show 
how ancient poets and prose narrators 
wanted their readers to think the small 
farmer lived and to recreate, in some 
measure, the atmosphere of moments 
in his day. (4) The final two passages 
(one an inscription, the other a con- 
scious literary vignette) represent con- 
trasting reactions to life and work on 
the farm. They are intended to point 
up the very human question inevitably 
suggested by the words quoted from 
the Georgics, ‘‘Was life on the small 
farm in antiquity actually a happy life 
or was it in reality only an unending 
round of drudgery?”’ 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The ultimate beginnings of Roman 
agriculture do not concern us here, but 
by the fourth century B.C. the pattern 
is clear enough. Independent farmers, 
who worked their own small plots, 
helped by their families and occasion- 
ally by clients or a few slaves, pro- 
vided the basis of the economic struc- 
ture of Rome and Latium. They de- 
voted their energies chiefly to raising 
cereal grain. And they were not limited 
to Latium, for the extension of Roman 
power in Italy, hence the establishment 
of new colonies, spread their kind ot 
agriculture. To generalize broadly, the 
result of the Roman conquest of all 
Italy was to make all Italy a nation 
of small farmers.- 

But inexorable forces worked against 
the continuance of these small farms 
after they had been established. Mis- 
fortune or mismanagement might cre- 
ate difficulties for an owner as he 


worked his few acres. He would be 
tempted to sell to someone else, per- 
haps to a wealthy neighbor, and either 


continue as a tenant or else move to 
town. However, the greatest obstacles 
were connected with the obligations of 
military service. The farmer called to 
fight a campaign (even as Cincinna- 
tus*) had to leave his farm in the 
hands of his relatives (who might be 
too old or too young to manage it well) 
or in the hands of his slaves. If fighting 
took place in his neighborhood he might 
return to find that his crops had been 
destroyed and that even his tools and 
buildings were a complete loss. Again 
he would be tempted to let someone 
else have the worries of ownership. 
The impact of these forces was mag- 
nified in particular by the wars against 
Carthage and Rome’s conquest of the 
Mediterranean. Long campaigns, ex- 
tending over years, often on foreign 
soil, meant absence from the farm for 
disastrous periods. A man’s kin might 
be dead and outsiders in possession 
when he returned. And the ravages of 
war in Italy worked untold damage 
upon the farms themselves. 

Positive forces which encouraged po- 
tential buyers matched the negative 
which discouraged the small owners. 
Senators and Equites filled their pock- 
ets through war and the administra- 
tion of the provinces. Land attracted 
their investment capital. And whereas 
there was a shortage of free men will- 
ing to settle on the land in Italy, the 
foreign wars flooded the Italian slave 
markets. Cheap slave labor was soon 
replacing free on the larger estates, 
and small farms continued to disappear 
before a system of large estates de- 
voted either to pasturing and _ stock- 
raising or to the cultivation of grapes 
and olives. 

Conquests around the Mediterranean 
did something more to hurt the small 
grain-grower. The territories annexed 
from time to time, like Sicily, Sardinia, 
the Carthaginian domain, Asia Minor, 
and finally Egypt, brought provinces 
which ultimately became the granaries 
of Rome. These provided difficult com- 
petition for the small landowner any- 
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where near the coast. 

The result of all this ss that even 
by the second century B.C. Cato’s hand- 
book presupposes the beginnings of spe- 
cialized farming devoted largely to the 
olive and the vine, which employed 
slave gangs on a relatively large scale. 
It was natural to turn to the olive and 
the grapevine, or to breeding sheep, 
pigs, and horses. But such changes re- 
quired capital for investment and, for 
vineyards or olive plantations, reserve 
wealth with which to wait out the years 
before the plantings came into full pro- 
duction. The man with small resources 
could not wait. 

The progressive depopulation of the 
Italian countryside through the growth 
of larger estates provoked the attempts 
at reform by the Gracchi and other 
politicians. But their oft-expressed de- 
sires to end the great estates and get 
the small farmers back on the land 
accomplished not too much. Many of 
their other actions must actually have 
hastened the decline. From Sulla’s day 
onward to the close of the Republic 
every successful general dispossessed 
small landowners by the thousand and 
distributed their acreages as bonuses 
for his veterans (Vergil and Horace 
are famous examples of those who lost 
their property). Yet too often the vet- 
erans who received the land knew little 
about farming and cared still less, es- 
pecially when it came to toiling in the 
fields; so when an opportunity arose 
they unloaded their farrns and moved 
to Rome or other cities. The farms 
were, like as not, normally added to 
neighboring estates. 

Cato, around 179 B.C. (Agr.10.1), 
already thinks in terms of a medium- 
sized estate with 240 iugera (i.e. ca. 
160 acres) of olives (or with 100 iugera 
of vines, ibid.11.1), whereas the tra- 
ditional small allotment had been a 
mere two iugera*t. Columella, just be- 
fore 65 A.D., thinks basically of the 
large estate with an estimated 1000 
acres of olives. But neither wrote for 
the small farmer; so their silence 


proves nothing either way about his 
existence, activities, or problems. Nei- 
ther did Varro write for ‘‘the little 
fellow,’’ but he does at least make 
passing reference (RR1.17.2) to free- 
men who themselves farm, as a good 
many pauperculi do, with the help of 
their own children. 

Surely the colonization by Sulla, Cae- 
sar, and the triumvirs must at least 
have slowed the numerical decrease, 
and good archaeological and epigraphi- 
cal evidence shows that in certain lo- 
calities quite small holdings were never 
generally consolidated. This seems to 
have been true, e.g., in the valleys of 
the central Appenines and around cer- 
tain cities like Pompeii. 

Now sometime between the prosper- 
ous days of Columella in Nero’s reign, 
when Italian agriculture was flourish- 
ing,” and the death of Commodus (192 
A.D.), Italian farmers either became 
so indolent, or competit‘on from the 
provinces became so strong, that the 
great markets of the Empire were lost 
to Italy; agricultural prosperity faded; 
and serious decline set in. One element 
contributing to the decline was the 
growing concentration, often by con- 
fiscations, of estates in the hands of 
the empercrs*—for once the farm op- 
erator was but an imperial employee, 
all real incentives toward practices ba- 
sically sound but not immediately re- 
munerative vanished. New slaves were 
now hard to get; tenants therefore had 
to be kept on such estates to guarantee 
a labor force. Accordingly the resident 
coloni were, in due course, bound to 
the soil in effect as serfs—and most 
of them, no doubt, were relieved to 
enjoy the relative security of serfdom 
in those troubled days. 

A natural result of the economic 
chaos of the period was that every 
home, large and small, tried to become 
as self-sufficient as possible. That per- 
haps is why the poet Claudian could 
write of the old man of Verona who 
had never been to the town a few miles 
away (Car. Min. 20.9). 
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In sum, to judge from the external 
history of the small farmer, countless 
individuals in every period must have 
found the temptation, if not the com- 
pulsion, to leave the farm almost ir- 
resistible. They found life, it seems 
right to assume, neither secure nor 
really happy. Yet clear to the end there 
were others who voluntarily stayed on 
their small holdings. How did they 
live and what did they do with their 
time when employed at home? 

THE YEARLY ROUND 

What they did can be reconstructed 
fairly well from several agenda lists 
(farmer’s calendars) which have come 
down from antiquity in Vergil, the 
prose writers upon agriculture, and 
even in inscriptions and works of art.‘ 
This evidence might seem unsatisfac- 
tory at first glance, since the calen- 
dars usually presuppose large, diversi- 
fied estates, while we are considering 
the operators of small allotments; yet 
the weather is the weather; and a 
farmer, whether farming ten acres or 
a thousand, must conform to the grow- 
ing season and get things done pretty 
much at the same time as his neigh- 
bors. Further, a small farmer with 
little or no help would be more likely 
to have a hand in all the operations of 
his place than would a specialist, slave 
or free, on a large diversified estate.‘ 

Columella’s agenda (RR 11.2.1-101) is 
much too long to be more than sam- 
pled. It catalogues what should be done 
in each half-month of the year and 
would have the farmer busy, at least 
in temperate areas, all year round”, 
except, for religious reasons, during 
the first half of January. The agenda 
for the second half of January (here 
summarized and paraphrased from 
11.2.1-14): 

The farmer should not wait until the start of 
spring to begin to plow. Let him start work, if 
the weather grows mild, any time after the Ides 
of January. Clean up the farm for the new year; 
finish any pruning in the vineyard left over from 
the autumn; thin out the briars; clean the grain 
fields; make heaps of twigs; prepare firewood: 
clear the sunny meadows; repair fences; break 
rich, dry lands; hoe and weed grain sown in the 


autumn; vetch may be sown; graft early flower- 
ing trees like the cherry and peach. It is a good 


time to make stakes and props and to cut wood 
for construction. Older lambs and other young 
livestock can be branded. 


And the pace goes on, rarely slack- 
ening, until cold weather stops it late 
in December. Even so, Columella man- 
ages to omit all references to the care 
of poultry and the fishponds, and really 
only touches upon gardening and live- 
stock raising. Poultry and_ livestock 
alone would add a special daily se- 
quence of toil. Certainly, as Vergil and 
the rest make clear, there need never 
be idleness on the farm. In the words 
quoted by the Elder Pliny (HN18.49) 
from some oracular source, ‘‘He is a 
poor farmer who does by day what he 
could do by night, except in case of a 
storm; and he is a worse farmer who 
does on ordinary working days what 
he ought to do on religious festi- 
vals ... ’”’ The overtones are unmis- 
takable. 


THE FARMER’S DAY 

Now while it would be quite easy, 
from ample evidence, to reconstruct 
what a small farmer would have to do 
during a year, when we try to find out 
what it was like to be living and work- 
ing on a small farm, the evidence sud- 
denly grows thin and_ treacherous. 
About the best we can do is piece to- 
gether a picture from a number of lit- 
erary sources. 

The most detailed account of the 
early morning, and one often acknowl- 
edged to be quite realistic,1® is the 
Moretum—‘‘The Salad.”’ A difficulty, of 
course, is that no one really knows the 
author’s name—a frail tradition and a 
strong measure of loyal hope argue for 
Vergil, but it is hard to be sure. How- 
ever, the question of authorship is not 
too important for the present problem 
except that if Vergil is the author, 
there is an embarassing late rumor 
(from a note in a fifteenth century 
manuscript) that he was imitating a 
poem by Parthenius. This, if true, 
would compromise its present value as 
evidence by making the setting in some 
measure Greek rather than Italian (and 
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certainly the two actors are Greek in 
name). However, the details seem ac- 
ceptably Italian, perhaps Campanian!! 
and the etymologizing which associates 
the name ‘‘Moretum”’ with mortarium 
is verbally Latin; so excerpts from the 
poem are presented here, partly in 
close, partly in free, translation with 
occasional commentary from the gen- 
uinely Italian agricultural writers to 
indicate the relevance of the details.12 

As the poem begins, portraying its 
realism in somewhat artificial turns of 
thought and language, note the early 
hour of rising. Vergil has a_ simile 
(Aen. 8.408-13; a Greek source must 
be contemplated, to be sure) which 
speaks of slave girls spinning by candle 
light long before dawn. Varro (RR 
1.13.2) wants the cooks in the kitchen 
to get the food prepared and eaten be- 
fore daylight. And Columella (RR 11.2. 
12) explains that, at least in the winter, 
it is an appropriate task to make five 
vine props between sunset and bedtime 
and to make another five between ris- 
ing and the dawn; elsewhere (11.1.14) 
he notes that it is highly important for 
farm workers to get started at the 
crack of dawn (a primo mane). 


Already the night had completed ten long winter 
hours and the sentinel bird had proclaimed the 
day with his crowing, when the countryman 
Simylus, tiller of a scant little farm, apprehensive 
of baneful hunger in the daytime to come, grad- 
ually bestirred himself from the poor bed on 
which he lay. With anyious hand he groped 
through the slugg’sh darkness and searched for 
the hearth which hurt him when at last he 
touched it; for a tiny ember survived in a burned 
stick and the ashes concealed the glow of a hidden 
coal. He bends his face down as he tips his oil 
lamp and touches it to the coal, then with a 
needle draws out the dry wick and by frequent 
puffs arouses the languishing light. At long last 
when the flame has caught on—but just barely— 
he moves away, holding his hand before it to 
protect his light from the draft. 

With hs key . . he unlocks his storeroom. 
From his poor pile of grain, heaped on the dirt 
floor, he takes as much as his measure will hold. 
... Then he goes and stands by his hand-mill and 
on the small shelf, which he kept fastened to the 
wall for just such purposes, he sets his faithful 
lamp. He bares his arms, girds up his outfit, his 
Shaggy goatskin tunic, and with a brush sweeps 
the rocks which are the lap of the millstones. 


(To interrupt the poet a minute with 
a Roman parallel to the goatskin tunic, 
Columella, RR 1.8.9, recommends that 
clothing for the slave household be 
selected with an eye to utility rather 


than appearance, with care taken to 
protect ‘‘them against wind, cold, and 
the rain, which are all kept off by long- 
sleeved leather outfits, clothing of 
patchwork, or hooded mantles.’’ A 
farmer like Simylus would naturally 
choose comparable inexpensive clothing 
to face the same weather.) 


Then he summons his hands to the task, giving 
each an assignment: the left is the helper (feed- 
ing in the grain); the right is devoted to the 
toil of turning the mill—it goes round and round 
continuously, swiftly rotating the stone. The 
cracked grain runs down from the swift action of 
the millstones. Sometimes the left hand relieves 
its weary sister and they exchange tasks. Now 
he sings country songs and lightens his toil with 
his rustic music. 

Now and then he calls for Scybale . . . his only 
attendant, an African by race, . . . and bids 
her pile firewood on the hearth and heat up the 
cold water over the flame. 

(To interrupt by way of anticipation: 
Cato, Agr.74, gives a recipe for 
kneaded bread [panis_ depsticius]: 
‘‘Wash your hands and a mixing bowl 
well,”’ he says. ‘‘Place meal in the 
bowl, add water little by little, and 
knead thoroughly. When you have 
kneaded it well, shape it, and bake it 
under an earthenware lid.’’ Some 
proportions and perhaps a reference to 
salt may have fallen out of Cato’s text, 
as we have it, but watch Simylus as 
he now follows much the same rec- 
ipe.1%) 

After he has completed the task of turning the 
mill, he transfers the meal by hand, spreads it 
on a sieve, and shakes it. The residue remains 
on the upper surface; the clear, clean grain 
settles down and is strained through tiie openirgs. 
Immediately, then, he puts it on a sinovth baking 
board, sprinkles luke-warm water over it, and 
draws together the mixture of water and teal. 
He kneads it until it is solid, working in the liquid, 
and occasionally sprinkles the heaps with salt. 
Now when the lump is Secon kneaded he 
takes it up and with his palms flattens it into its 
characteristic round shape and scores it into 
equal segments. [Pompeian loaves are normally 
in eight segments.] Then he takes it to the hearth 
{Scybale had previously cleaned a proper place 
for it], covers it with crocks and heaps up the 
coals on top of them. 

And while Vulcan and Vesta are playing their 
respective roles, Simylus is not idle through an 
empty hour, but seeks other sustenance for bim- 
self, and, lest the bread alone fail to please his 
palate, he prepares other foods to go with it. He 
had no meat racks suspended near his hearth; 
sides of pork and hams, hardened by salt, were 
wanting; but a cheese, suspended by a rope 
through the centre of its disk, and a small bundle 
of old dill were there. In th's way, Simylus, 
watchful of his money, devises other sustenance 
for himself. 


(With his frugal, if not downright im- 
poverished, state compare a passage 
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from Varro, RR 2.4.3: ‘‘Who amongst 
us tills a farm without keeping pigs or 
having heard our fathers say that a 
man is lazy and wasteful if the flitch 
which he has hung on his meat rack 
comes from the butcher’s rather than 
from his own farm?’’ Since Simylus, 
as we are subsequently told, rarely 
buys meat, the absence of livestock is 
a sign of poverty, of course, and not 
extravagance.) 


There was a garden near his little cottage 
which a few osiers and reeds fenced in, 
slight in area but rich in variety of plants. Noth- 
ing was lacking which a poor man’s use requires 
‘ . The plot was no source of expense; it in- 
volved just a trifle of care, for whenever the rain 
or a holiday kept him idle in his cottage, or when 
the labor of plowing chanced to be at an end, 
then came the work of his garden. He knew how 
to set out in order slips of various kinds and tc 
entrust seeds to the enveloping earth, and to 
guide the nearby rivulets properly about his 
crops. 

(A catalogue of vegetables follows: 
cabbage, beets, sorrel, mallows, ele- 
campane, skirret, ‘‘headed’’ leeks, let- 
tuce, the radish, and ‘‘the heavy gourd 
that grows into a broad belly.’’) ‘‘How- 
ever, these were not their master’s crop 
(for who was more frugal than he?) 
but a crop for the buying public, and 
on market days he carried on his 
shoulder to the city bundles of produce 
for sale. From there he would come 
home, light of shoulder but heavy in 
cash, hardly ever accompanied by the 
merchandise of the urban meat- 
market.’’ (Cato puts it, Agr. 2.7, ‘‘Let 
him be a seller and not a buyer!”’ 
The red onion and a patch of sectile leeks subdue 
his hunger, and nasturtium-cress that twists the 
face with its acrid tang, and endive and rocket 
that restores the failing power of love. 

So he has entered his garden and deftly with 
his fingers he digs away the earth and pulls out, 
four heads of garlic with their thick fibers, then 
he pulls off the slender foliage of the parsley and 
stiff rue and coriander trembling on its weak 
stalk. With these he sits down by the cheerfu! 
fire and, shouting to his slave, orders a mixing 
bowl. Then he strips the rough sheathes from the 
individual garlic heads, takes off the outside 
layers which he throws away, scattering them 
here and there on the ground. The stripped inner 
kernels he moistens with water and places in the 
hollow stone mixing bowl. On these he sprinkles 
grains of salt and adds cheese hardened by 
clinging salt. He dumps in the herbs... . 

(The poet then tells how he grinds up 
the vegetables until there is ‘‘one color 
from many (e pluribus unus),’’ sneez- 


ing on account of the onions and tearful 


from the smoke. At length he adds a 
bit of olive oil and some vinegar, re. 
works the mixture, runs two fingers 
around the bowl (mortaria) ‘‘and packs 
the scattered bits into one ball to make 
obvious the shape and name of a per- 
fect moretum.’’) 

Meanwhile bustling Scybale pulls out the bread 
which he happily takes into his hands. And now, 
secure from hunger for that day, Simylus puts on 
matched leggings and a furskin cap, hitches the 
obedient oxen beneath his leather-bound yckes, 


drives them out into the field, and lets the plow 
down into the earth. 


Some of Columella’s recipes 
(RR 12.59.1-4) for a moretum are per- 
ceptibly more elaborate than the salad 
eaten by Simylus; so is Apicius’ salad 
bowl (1.38). From all indications, Simy- 
lus’ larder matches the ultimate in 
rustic simplicity. 


To judge by how frequently Cato, 
Vergil, Columella, and others admonish 
a farmer to plow, regularly working or 
reworking some part of the farm, it 
is entirely appropriate that Simylus 
should be heading out to plow after 
breakfast. (That it was a winter night 
preceding does not spoil the picture, 
for Columella would have a farmer 
plowing any time after the Ides of Jan- 
uary, as we have seen.) The strenuous 
nature of the task of plowing becomes 
clear from Pliny (HN 18.177-9) 

. in plowing complete a furrow, and dox’t stop 
in the middle to get your breath. It is quite 
enough to break a iugerum with a nine-inch fur 
row in a single day and to rework one and a half 
iugera [i.e., one full acre] if the soil is easy 

Every field ought to be worked with straighi 
furrows and immediately with cross furrows tow 

. The plowman, unless he bends his back over 
his “work, goes out of line... 

While Pliny may be thinking of slave 
labor, his amount of work (a iugerum 
a day) [two-thirds of an acre] seems to 
have been what he regarded as the 
working capacity of a team of oxen; 
therefore, even a freeborn farmer 
would not necessarily get any more 
than this plowed.!4 


We might have learned much if the 
poet of the Moretum had gone on to 
portray the rest of the day rather that 
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just the breakfast time. But we can 
be sure that the remainder of the day 
would have included much heavy labor, 
whatever pleasantness also entered into 
it. 

The only complete farm day noted 
in assembling the passages here occurs 
in Varro (RR 2.2.9-12), a passage imi- 
tated by Vergil (G.3.322-37), who was 
in turn quoted by Columella (RR 7.3.23- 
4). It is instructive to compare the 
first two versions, if only to see how 
a poet can bring a prose passage to 
life. 

Says Vergil 

Let us hasten into the cool fields while the 
morning is new and the grass is white and the 
dew on the tender grass is most pleasing to the 
herd. Then when the fourth hour of the day has 
gathered thirst and the shrill tree-crickets split 
the woodlands with their singing, I shall bid the 
flocks by wells or deep pools to drink the water 
running from troughs of ilex wood; but in the 
noon heat to seek a shaded valley, if anywhere 
Jove’s mighty oak with its ancient strength 
stretches out its great branches . . . Then again 
to give them the thin streams and to pasture 
them again until sunset, when cool evening mod- 
erates the air and the dewy moonlight restores 


the pasturelands, and the shores reecho to the 
king fisher and the thickets to the finch. 


In the summer, [said Varro before him] the 
sheep go out to pasture at daybreak because at 
that hour the grass, being dewy, surpasses in 
succulence the grass of noortime which is drier. 
When the sun is up, they drive them to water 
to make them more eager to go back again to 
pasture when they have been refreshed. Around 
the time of the noon heat, so that they may cool 
off, they drive them up beneath shady cliffs and 
widespreading trees until the heat slackens. In 
the evening air they let them graze again until 
sunset . . . A little after sunset they drive them 
to water, and again they graze until it has grown 
very dark; for once more at that time the suc- 
culence is renewed in the grass.! 

Admittedly these passages concern 
shepherds rather than a grain-farmer 
like Simylus, but we may be sure that, 
at least in the warmer part of the year, 
Simylus, like the shepherds, would 
avoid working in the noonday heat (cf. 
Ecl. 2.8-13). Columella, e.g., heeds the 
hot Italian midday in his instructions 
for the second half of July (RR 11.2.55): 
“... Dig in the vineyard in the morn- 
ing until the third hour and in the eve- 
ning from the tenth hour.’’ No reason 


to tempt fate! 16 


The afternoon, like the morning, 
would be devoted to work in the field, 
the orchard, the vineyard, or the gar- 


den, plowing, swinging a mattock, 
working the soil about the trees, trim- 
ming the vines or the leaves of the 
supporting elms, or catching up the 
myriad tasks not quite completed yes- 
terday. When a day’s work is not done 
on schedule, says Columella (RR 11.1. 
29), think not that a mere twelve hours 
has been lost, but rather an entire 
year! 

Statius (Silv. 5.1.122-6) gives a brief 
picture in a simile of the home scene 
at the end of the working day, with 
the farmer’s wife getting the table 
ready as she sees the stars come out, 
and listening for the sound of his re- 
turning plow. 

Columella (RR 2.3.1-2) describes in 
detail the care to be given oxen after 
they are brought in from the heavy 
work of plowing, and likewise implies 
(11.1.18) that the good herdsman does 
not go right indoors but treats the in- 
juries sustained by the animals and 
generally devotes careful attention to 
their needs.17 


Then there was the night time. Even 
it guaranteed no release from toil, since 
all the agricultural writers catalog 
work to be done, especially during the 
long winter evenings, and the super- 
visor, where there were slaves, and 
the owner, where he worked alone, had 
always to make the rounds to see that 
everything was safely under control. 


And the miscellaneous dreads and 
fears of the night remained as well. 
The death-foretelling call of the owl 
might be heard—Columella (10.349-50) 
tells how to stop them from wailing 
their feralia carmina from the house- 
tops: ‘‘Fasten night-birds to forked 
sticks,’’ he says—that will do it! More 
tangible would be the possibility of 
damage to the flocks from a _ wolf. 
Petronius (62) gives a pseudo-eyewit- 
ness account of such a raid. It is a 
were-wolf story, to be sure, but it turns 
the ‘‘dewy moonlight’? into an eerie 
thing, and portrays the narrator streak- 
ing down the road, slashing with his 
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sword at every shadow until he gets to 
his Melissa’s house. 

I hardly pulled myself together at all, [he says] 
Melissa started wondering why I was roaming 
about at that hour of the night. ‘“‘Anyhow’’, she 
said, ‘“‘if you had come sooner, you could have 
helped us. A wolf got in, and as for the live- 
stock!—he let the blood out of the whole lot, just 
like a butcher. But he didn’t get the laugh on us 
completely, even if he did get away. One of the 
slaves ran him through the neck with a spear!”’ 

Columella (RR 7.12.4) remarks, ‘‘A 
shepherd prefers a white dog, since 
that is unlike a wild beast, and there 
is sometimes need of a quick method 
of distinguishing when one is driving 
off the wolves, either in the dark of 
the morning or of the evening, so that 
one not strike his dog instead of a 
beast.”’ 

Petronius’ tale is just a ghost story, 
but we may suspect that this type of 
tale was more popular in after-dinner 
conversations in the country than were 
the discussions of Horace’s neighbors 
about ‘‘whether men are made happy 
by wealth or virtue . . . and what is 
the nature of the good and what is its 
highest form’’ (Sat. 2.6. 73-6). 

These literary excerpts, tempered 
and verified a bit through passages 
from Cato, Varro, and Columella, have 
outlined, very thinly, something of 
what might be called ‘‘the hours”’ of the 
ancient farmer’s day. Much more might 
be done if there were time. 

But work was not the entire story. 
There were very real dangers and no 
rural police force. Columella alludes to 
one of these (RR 7.12.3-4) in discussing 
the qualities of dogs: 

The dog to guard the farm place should have 
a very large body and a loud, resounding bark, 
to scare off the wrong-doer, first by hearing and 
secondly by sight . . . But let him be a solid 
color . . black [being preferred] in a yard dog 
. . . The yard dog, which is stationed against the 
wrong-doings of men, if a thief comes in the 
broad daylight, seems more terrifying if it is 
black, or if the thief comes by night, [black again 


is better] since ... the dog, concealed in the 
shadows, has a safer approach to the prowler.!§ 


But there were other dangers, par- 
ticularly from one’s more greedy 
neighbors who might, at times, resort 
to harassing tactics to encourage one 
to sell out. Varro (RR 1.15.1) recom- 


mends hedges of trees to reduce the 
number of quarrels with neighbors and 
obviate the need for lawsuits to fix 
the boundaries. Horace (Sat. 2.6.8-9) 
prides himself that he has never fretted 
about getting that last little jog of land 
to straighten out his fence line. 
Wealthy neighbors with big crews of 
tough slaves were not always so con- 
tented. The use of armed ruffians, 
slave or otherwise, to discourage some- 
one from claiming a parcel of farm- 
land can be illustrated from several 
speeches by Cicero (Pro Quinctio, Pro 
Tullio; Pro Caecina). And, of course, 
the years of Spartacus’ slave uprising 
(73-71 BC) must have been hard on 
everybody, and the thought of some- 
thing similar must have worried land- 
owners, large and small, long after. 


Even the routine depredations of 
travellers and passing troops could be 
a source of worry, as Columella (RR 
1.5.6-7) implies when he advises against 
building on a military highway. 

Then, as if life were not already suf- 
ficiently rugged, yet another danger 
faced at least the traveller: for Sueton- 
ius (Aug. 32) and others tell us that 
Augustus took action to release various 
free men who had been kidnapped and 
held in the ergastula on large farms. 
And while the danger of such ‘“‘sup- 
pression’’ was less immediate to a 
neighbor than to a stranger, it must 
have lurked in the back of many a 
bedeviled peasant’s mind. At any rate, 
there is reason to believe that the prac- 
tice survived long after the time of 
Augustus. 


One other disadvantage of farm-life 
must merely be mentioned: loneliness 
(cf. Var. RR 2.1.26) Simylus has only 
the one slave in his cottage, though 
presumably he would see his neighbors 
across the fence. But on the bigger 
farms, where contacts with the neigh- 
bors would be few (in fact were dis- 
couraged by Cato and others) loneliness 
would be very real, especially to the 
man who had lived in town. Cicero 
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(De Of. 3.112) speaks of a young nian 
“banished from the company of men 
and ordered to live in the country 
[managing a farm],’”’ and others rec- 
ognized this as a very real problem too 
(cf. Sen. Contr. 10.4.18). 

There is no time left to develop the 
affirmative arguments, or to describe 
a market day, with its trip into town, 
or to present an Ovidian description of 
a happy, rustic holiday (cf. the Anna 
Perenna story, Fasti 3.523-sqq.). They 
were part of the picture too. Vergil 
(e.g. G. 1. 299-304) is good enough read- 
ing for the affirmative — so is the 
passage late in the De Senectute (55-6). 


CONTRASTING OPINIONS 


There is only opportunity to present 
two personal reactions to life upon the 


farm, one a pretended factual nar- 
rative, and the other an actual in- 
scription. 

The first is the story of the 


auctioneer, Volteius Mena, as told by 
Horace. It might well illustrate what 
happened to more than one veteran who 
accepted an allotment and tried to work 
it himself. Philippus talked Volteius 
into buying a farm and helped him 
make the purchase. At first (Epist. 
1.7.84) 
he rattles on about nothing except furrows and 
vineyards; he prepared elms, almost killing him- 
self with ambition, and aging from the desire for 
possessing. But when he lost his sheep by theft, 
and his she-goats by illness, when the grain- 
harvest deceived his expectation, and his ox died 
from the work of plowing, shocked by his losses 
he tock h’'s horse in the middle of the night and 
headed straight for the residence of Philippus 
.. . [saying], “‘By your Genius and your right 
hand and the gods of your house, I beg and be- 
seech you, give me back my former way of life.’ 
The other estimate of farm life is a 
statement by a farmer in Numidia (not 
Italy), but it seems safe to assume 
that he had his Italian counterparts. 
Vergil himself saw fit to cite the 
pastores Libyae somewhat as paralle's 
to his Italian herdsmen (G. 3. 339-48). 
Sometime late in his life (in the third 
century A.D.), the farmer in Numidia 
set up his own private equivalent of 
the Monumentum Ancyranum at 


Mactar; hence he is usually called ‘‘the 
Harvester of Mactar.’’ These are his 
words from CIL 8.11824:1° 


I was born of a poor household and of a father 
who had neither property nor house. From the 
time of my birth I have lived tilling my land; 
neither my land nor I have had respite. And when 
the year had brought on the ripe crops, I was the 
first as a harvester of my straw. When the scythe- 
bearing crew of men had advanced into the 
fields, making for the Numidians around Cirta 
or for the plains beneath the Mountain of Jupiter, 
I was first before all to harvest my fields. Then 
leaving behind my own country, for twice six 
harvest seasons I reaped for other men beneath 
the blazing sun; and afterwards I became a fore 
man; and for eleven years I led the crews of 
reapers, and our gang harvested in the plains of 
the Num‘dians. This toil and living content with 
little made me master of a house, and I bought an 
estate. And my house has no lack of wealth (Et 
nullis opibus indiget ipsa domus), and my life 
has received the fruits of public offices and I have 
been enrolled among the decurions and I sit in 
the curia of my city, chosen censor by my col- 
leagues; even I who was originally only a small 
peasant (rusticulus). I have begotten and lived to 
see my children and grandchildren grow up. ! 
I have spent the years of my life in honor, enjoy~ 
ing the goodw'll of all (vitae pro meritis claros 
transeg'mus annos / Quos nullo lingua crimine 
laedit atrox). 


Between ‘‘Give me back my former 
way of life!’’ and ‘‘My house has no 
lack of wealth . I have spent the 
years of my life in honor, enjoying the 
goodwill of all’’ a vast gulf extends. 
Volteius Mena undoubtedly had his 
counterpart in every century in which 
small farmers worked their own land 
in ancient Italy. The frustrations which 
beset him, crop failure, losses by theft 
and disease, and the destruction of the 
ox (that was essential to the operation 
of his farm) —all coupled with back- 
breaking toil — almost epitomize the 
frustrations which drove men from the 
farm in all periods. And the Harvester 
must have had his counterparts too, 
though perhaps he was more fortunate 
than most in later centuries. Hard work 
is not drudgery so long as there is 
some sense of achievement (or service) 
and some trace of security as a result 
of it. The Harvester, with his solid satis- 
faction, almost embodies in tangible 
reality what Vergil describes in the 
Georgics when he portrays the happi- 
ness of the farmer and the sense of 
well-being that arises from productive 
toil. The author of the Moretum evi- 
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dently wishes to portray Simylus as 
basically contented, despite his little 
more than mere subsistence, and, since 
he saves the proceeds of his trips to 
market, as not without some hope of 
betterment. In view of the strong pres- 
sures which encouraged the drift to- 
wards the cities in ancient Italy, the 
persistence all along of a sizable num- 
ber of small independent farmers 
makes it certain that at least a sub- 
stantial minority of those who lived on 
small farms, like Simylus, found there 
an acceptable measure (though perhaps 
little more) of happiness and security. 


GRUNDY STEINER 


Northwestern University 


1 Horace, despite the size of his farm and h’s 
love for it, is not such a spokesman, for he was 
not committed to a permanent residence in the 
country. Epod,. 2, and Epist. 1.10 and 1.14, at the 
least, should be read in connection with this 
paper, as well as Sat. 2.6. Epist. 1.14 makes it 
clear that Horace and his vilicus then in residence 
dd not see eye to eye upon all matters con- 
nected with the farm. 

2 This section does not purport to be an original 
account from the primary sources. The materials 
here summarized can be studied in greater detail 
in M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic His- 
tory of the Roman Empire (Oxford 1926) and T. 
Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 
especially Vol. I (Baltimore 1933) and Vol. V 
(ibid. 1940). Certain paragraphs derive partly 
from H. H. Scullard, A History of the Roman 
World from 753 to 146 B.C. (2d ed., London 1951), 
esp. pp. 332-336; J. Toutain: The Economic Life 
of the Ancient World (M. R. Dobie trans., London 
1930), esp. pp. 260-282; and J. W. Swain, The 
Anci?nt World (New York 1950), esp. II, 371-373. 

’ Cf. incidentally P. de la Rochebrochard, ‘‘Les 
agriculteurs soldats,’’ Musée Belge 29(1925)77-81, 
for ancient references to the farmer as a hardy 
soldier. 

4Varro (RR 1.10.2), e.g., records the tradition 
that Romulus allowed the haeredium of this size. 
Columella (RR 1.3.10), as Livy (5.30.8) before him, 
report the distribution of parcels containing seven 
iugera in the fourth century B.C. For ihe prob- 
abilities in connection with these minimum hold- 
ings, cf. Hugh Last in CAH 7.468-472. 

* Note that in the preface to his first book Col- 
umella, despite the relative prosperity of the 
period, feels obliged to answer more or less stock 
complaints about the declining fertility of the soil. 


6 Cf. Kornemann, P-W Suppl. 4 (s.n. “Dom- 
anen”’) 240-2 for an outline of the developments in 
Italy, and cols. 243-51 for similar events in the 
prov:nces. A very recent summary of the matter 
with relation to North Africa appears on pp. 62-3 
in B. H. Warmington’s The North Africun Prov- 
inces (Cambridge 1954). Cod. Theod. 5.17.1 and 


Cod. Just. 11.48.2 and 7 illustrate the restrictions 
upor the coloni Warmington (pp. 66-7) observes 
that even as the coloni were becoming attached 
to the land and so declined in social station, 
slaves were being brought to a comparable stand- 


ing which was, for them a gain over their pre- 
vious lot. 

7 Cf. the menologium rusticum Colotianum, CIL 
6.2305, and the menologium rusticum Vullense, 
ibid. 2306. See M. Rostovtzeff, op. cit. n. 2, Plate 
XXVIII (opposite p. 202) for a pictorial sustic 
calendar from Saint Romain en Gal (Southern 
France), a mosaic which originally contained 
some thirty-two scenes from rustic life. 

8 Columella (RR 1.9.5) argues that a slave's 
duties should not include the performance of 
every kind of assignment. The owner of a small 
allotment, however, might find himself in more 
the position of Cato’s vilicus (Agr. 5.4-5), for 
that hard working fellow was expected to know 
how to perform every farming operation if only 
so that he could instruct. He was to perform them 
often, of course, but not to the point of physical 
exhaustion (dum ne lassus fiat). For the owner 
without slaves, the problem of physical exiiaustion 
would be closely associated with the size of the 
farm; this is one facet of Vergil’s suggestion to 
praise the large but work the small (G. 2.412-3). 

9It is only a comparative maiter when Vergil 
(G. 1.299) speaks of hiemps ignava colono; the 
context proves this. For a summary of the ele- 
ments of Roman farm religion (based upon Catv), 
see Ernest Brehaut, Cato the Censor: On Farm- 
ing (New York 1933) pp. xli-xlv. 

10 E.g. by E. K. Rand, Magical Art of Vergil 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1931), pp. 59-61 and 170; by 
N. W. DeWitt, Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria (Ox- 
ford 1923) pp. 71-2; and by Léon lierrmann, L’Age 
d’Argent Doré (Paris 1951) p. 86. But contrast 
Heitland, Agricola (Cambridge 1921) p. 231. 

11 Cf. Dewitt, op. cit., p. 71. Even a very pos- 
sible debt to the Hekale of Callimachus or some 
other Hellenistic source need not completely com- 
promise the value of the poem as evidence if it 
becomes clear that the details are »easonably 
close in spirit to the facts cf Italian agricul- 
ture. 

12 This purely ad hoc translation is based for 
the most part upon the text of Vollmer (2d ed., 
Leipzig 1935). The aim was to get a readable ver- 
sion; hence certain of the textual and inter- 
pretative cruxes are solved by the casual ac- 
ceptance of one of the several explanations which 
have been advanced from time to time or else 
are evaded altogether by outright omission of 
the context where it is not germane to the 
present discussion. The interspersed comments 
are not intended in any sense to be exhaustive 
treatments of their subjects, but merely to sug- 
gest some of the possible parallels. 

13 Cf. Ernestine J. Leon’s charming account, 
“Cato’s Cakes,’’ CJ 38(1943)213-21, esp. pp. 216-7. 
For a sobering discussion of the problems in- 
herent in the use of ancient mills «nd for sug- 
gestions about the actual quality of ancient 
breads, cf. N. Jasny, ‘‘The daily bread of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans,"’ Osiris 9(1950)227-53. 
Columella, when (RR 1.8.12) he enjoins the vili. 
cus to eat the same food as the slaves and eat it 
in their sight, is confident that this will guarantee 
ut... panis diligenter conjiat. Any reader of 
Horace (Sat. 1.5.91) knows that it could be 
lapidosus. 

14 For the technical problems of ancient plow 
ing, cf. Harrison Fairfax, ‘‘The Crooked Plough,” 
CJ 11(1916)323-32, especially pp. 327-22. The nature 
of the soil would necessarily affect the amount of 
time requisite for plowing. Pliny, lec. cit., adds 
that in more difficult soil, a mere half :ugerum 
is to be broken in a day. Columeila (RR 2.4.8) 
allows four days to work a iugerum of rich soil, 
two to break the ground, one to rework it, three 
fourths of a day to go over it the third time, and 
the semaining quarter day to form it into ridges 
and sow the grain. For a light soil he would ailow 
(2.4.11) three days for similar work. Local 
conditions and the weather would create still 
more variations, 
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15 Varro continues, explaining that this is es- 
sentially the spring-summer schedule, and then 
gives the fall-winter schedule which differs in this 
respect: ‘“‘The shepherds drive them out to pasture 
after the frost has evaporated and let them graze 
the entire day, except that it is thought enough to 
drive them once to water at noon.” 


16 Varro (RR 1.51.2) would previde a roofed 
shelter near the threshing-floor in hot climates as 
a refuge for the farm hands against the noon heat, 
and Fundanius, one of his interlocutors ‘1.2.5), 
comments about the necessity for a siesta to 
break the summer day. Yet Vergil (G. 1.297-8) 
recommends cutting and threshing grain medio 
aestu. (He is here, clearly, thinking of work which 
mus: be done under dry conditions; elsewhere he 
speaks often enough of the desirability of shade 
and escaping the heat (cf. G. 3.145 and 334; and 
4.146 and 402). 

17 This reconstruction of a day on the farm (es- 
pecially the paragraphs to follow) owes a debt of 
“contributory inspiration’’ to a paragraph (pp. 
67-8) in M. P. Charlesworth’s The Roman Empire 
(Oxford 1951). His statement, however, that 
Vergil “*. . reminds us of the wife, waiting 
anxiously at evening for the husband's return, 
with the children running out to greet him” has 
been a source of considerable discomfort to this 
writer since there is no chapter-and-verse citation 
to support it. As suggested by an esteemed col- 
league, J. C. Murley (whose counsel is here 
gratefully acknowledged), Charlesworth’s words 
can very easily be a remembered paraphrase and 
elaboration of Lucretius 4.894-6, where the dying 
man is told, 


Iam iam non domus accipiet te laeta, neque 

uxor optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 

praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 
And perhaps the paraphrase was slightly in- 
fluenced by the familiar passage from Gray’s 
Elegy (21-4), ‘“‘For them no more the blazing 
hearth shall burn,” a passage almost always 
quoted by modern commentaries upon the lines 
from Lucretius. Of course G 2.523, ‘‘dulces pen- 
dent circum oscula nati,’’ may have provided all 
the inspiration needed. Cf. Epod. 2.3948 and 
Statius, loc. cit., for the wife’s preparations for 
her husband’s return in the evening. (The chief 
objection to the passage from Statius, at least for 
the present discussion, is that the home there 
seems like a small edition of a wealthy city 
residence with tables and dining couches and 
scarcely in line with the more simple rustic 
life we have been considering.) 


18 Varro too (RR 1.19.3) observes that no farm 
is safe without dogs, and elsewhere (1.12.4) ad- 
vises building on high ground as some protection 
against robber bands. The pyromaniac was per- 
haps also not unknown (1.14.1), since one of the 
advantages of a thorn hedge as a fence was that 
it would not readily catch fire from the torch of 
a troublesome wayfarer. 

19 This version follows, in many details, the 
interpretation of Toutain (M. R. Dobie transla- 
tion), op. cit. n. 2, pp. 279-80. As with the excerpts 
from the Moretum, no effort has been made to 
render all the nuances of the original, but only ta 
convey the general impression. If the title ‘‘Cen- 
sor’’ looks strange for the location and the period, 
it is none the less in the original which is written 
in rather unpredictable elegiac distichs, hence 
quite naturally contains a number of expressions 
not entirely appropriate to contemporary prose. 

In the oral form of this paper the passages 
from Cato, Varro, Columella (RR 1-4), and Pliny 
(HN 18) were generally adapted with minor re- 
vision from the translations by W. D. Hooper, 
H. B. Ash, and H. Rackham in the Loeb Classical 
Library, and the Vergilian passages from the 
J. W. Mackail translation. In the present form 
either these versions have been completely re- 
vised or else new translations have been prepared 
and substituted. 


Fortis Parvus Sartor 


UIT QUONDAM parvus sartor, cui cordi 

erat panis cum melle, quem cotidie 
manducabat dum laborat. Quodam die au- 
tem confluebat in eius domum turba mus- 
carum (anglice: flies), quae de eius pane et 
melle demordere incipiebant. Parvus sar- 
tor, immani concitus ira, fiebat furiosus, 
“‘Apagite vos! Abite!’’ clamavit. 

Sed muscae esurientes abire nolebant, 
maiore enim lascivia cibum deliciosum 
manducabant, ‘‘Nunc ego vobis probabo—’’ 
dixit parvus sartor, paene amens furore et 
ira. Ecce! pannus in manu. Statim muscas 
verberabat. Quantum casum! Cannensem 
pugnam existimes. Ibidem iacebant prin- 
cipes muscarum, sicut folia arida de 
quercu: quattuor, quinque, sex, septem. 
‘*Heus,’’ sartor ridebat, ‘‘septem uno ictu!”’ 


Sonitus verborum auriculis eius sympho- 
nia fit; itaque haec vocabula: Septem Uno 
Ictu cingulo suo consuit (anglice: stitched) 
et se praecinxit. Tum, hoc opere contentus, 
officinam clausit. Ut sibi placeret, bonam 
particulam casei emit, sed priusquam man- 
ducaret “‘Cheep”’ audivit vocem. Ad pedem 
iacebat avis perturbata. Deponens caseum 
in sacculo, benevolens sartor avem sumpsit 
et, pinnis horrentibus palpatis, eam mitis- 
sime in altero sacculo deposuit. 


Deinde incedebat parvus sartor gloriosus, 
digitis suis sub cingulo glorioso positis. 
Dum ambulat, giganti ad arborem requies- 
centi occurrebat. ‘‘Quomodo te habes, 
amice mi?”’’ incepit sartor. ‘‘Visne me ali- 
quantulum tecum itineris facere?”’ 

“Te! Mehercule,’’ inquit gigans, ‘‘quid 
faciam ego cum misello homunculo ut te?’’ 

‘“‘Forsan et haec verba olim meminisse 
paenitebit’’ respondit sartor. ‘‘Nescis quan- 
tum sit roboris ac virtutis milhi.’’ Lente se 
vertens monstrabat verba Septem Uno Ictu 
cingulo suo incisa. 


“Em!” dixit gigans, putavit enim sar- 
torem septem homines robustos uno ictu 
occidisse. ‘‘Robor tuum probabo. Potesne 
hoc facere?’’ Quibus dictis, lapidem sua 
manu correptam ita compressit ut gutta 
aquae exiret, 


“Nihil mirum!’’ respondit sartor. ‘‘Ego 
flumen facere possum.’’ Cum particulam 
casei de sacculo extraheret, pressit donec 
serum (anglice: whey) sicut flumen labere- 
tur. 

“Em!” dixit gigans. ‘‘Aspice nunc, si 
potes.’’ Lapidem alterum in aeras tanta 


(See page 95) 
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Nix Candida et Septem Nani 


LIM erat (nefas!) regina crudelissi- 
Q ma, sed tam pulchra ut propter for- 
mam superba et odiosa esset. Quotidie reg- 
ina, se in speculo magico aspiciens, his 
verbis interrogabat: ‘“‘Speculum, speculum, 
pendens muro, quis est omnium pulcher- 
rima?”’ 


Quotienscumque regina hoc interrogabat, 
speculum respondebat: ‘‘Tu es omnium pul- 
cherrima.’’ Venit autem ille dies quo spec- 
ulum reginae ita interroganti haec verba 
diceret: ‘‘Tu quidem es pulchra, sed filia 
tua multo pulchrior.”’ 


Nomen eius filiae erat Nix Candida prop- 
terea quod cutis sua, semper sine macula, 
tam pura esset quam acta nix (anglice: 
the driven snow). Ut primum regina hanc 
sententiam speculi audiit, magnopere sae- 
viebat. Venatore ad se vocato regina dixit: 
“Hance puellam duc in silvas ubi eam neca- 
bis!”’ 

Venator ergo filiam reginae secum in 
silvas duxit. Cum autem occasio illius ne- 
candae daretur, tanta misericordia eum ce- 
pit ut manus inferre non posset. Dixit 
puellae: ‘Fuge in silvas neque umquam 
domum redieris!’’ Tunc, apro occiso, cor 
bestiae ad reginam detulit. Illa mulier 
crudelissima hoc esse cor Nivis Candidae 
censebat. 


Nix Candida per silvas cucurrit usque 
adeo ut lassitudine conficeretur. Postero die 
mane iam segniter ambulabat, cum domum 
parvulam inveniebat, Id est domicilium Sep- 
tem Nanorum (anglice: dwarfs). Puella 
parvam mensam et septem sellas vidit et 
lectos septem. Quaecumque videbat erant 
septem! Sed eheu! Pulveres ac cineres do- 
mum supellectilemque (anglice: furniture) 
obscurabant. Multa erant vasa, sed omnia 
immunda. Nix Candida e domo sordes ab- 
luebat, vasa purgabat, et cenam parabat. 
Tum fatigata cubitum discessit. 


Paulo post Septem Nani, laboribus cotidi- 
anis perfunctis, domum sibilantes (anglice: 
whistling) redierunt. Obstupefacti sunt cum 
invenirent domum detersam et in mensa 
cibum! Septem Nani timore quatiebant. 
Quis intus penetraverat? Cum autem in 
cubiculum intrarent, viderunt Nivem Candi- 
dam in lecto dormientem. Nix Candida, e 
somno excussa, gaudebat cum videret hos 
Septem Nanos tam parvulos sed tanto ro- 
bore praeditos. 


Illi, ut primum intellexerunt Nivem 
Candidam eis non esse nocituram, se 
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puellae commendare (anglice: introduce) 
temptabant. Puella autem nomina compre 
hendere non poterat. Itaque ea uni cuique 
illorum illud nomen dedit quod simillimum 
moribus unius cujusque erat. Haec erant 
nomina data: Doctus, Laetus, Stupidus, De- 
fessus, Timidus, Iratus, et Sternutus (an- 
glice: Sneezy). Mox Nix Candida et Septem 
Nani in amicitiam ac familiaritatem vene 
runt. 


Haud multis diebus post regina speculum 
interrogavit: ‘‘Speculum, speculum, pen- 
dens muro, tune quis est omnium pulcher- 
rima?’’ Respondit speculum: ‘“‘Tu es _ pul- 
chra, sed in silvis est puella pulcherrima 
omnium. Ea est Nix Candida quam tu 
putasti esse mortuam.”’ 


Regina, violenter Furiis incitata, exarsit 
in iras (anglice: was burned up!). Cense- 
bat Nivem Candidam a se ipsa esse ne- 
candam. Vestem sordidam induit, rugas in 
frontem arat, fit anus (anglice: old hag) 
vendens mala (anglice: apples). Regina, 
omnia longaevae feminae similis, domum 
Septem Nanorum in silvis ibat. Fores pulsa- 
bat. Nix Candida januam aperuit et regin- 
am vidit. ‘‘O mulierem miseram!”’ clama- 
vit puella. 

“Itineris iam me taedet,’’ respondit re- 
gina. “Iam iam defessa sum, Volo vel 
sedere vel dormire!”’ 

‘‘Mea domus tua est,”’ dixit Nix Candida. 

Regina intrabat. ‘‘Tu es’’, inquit, ‘‘puella 
tam pulcherrima ut velim tibi malum 
dare.”’ 

Nix Candida scire non poterat malum 
vere malum esse, quia veneno esset in- 
fectum. Itaque laeta malum momordit, cum 
subito anima sua defecit. Regina nequis- 
sima autem domum suam vestigia rettulit. 

Nescio quo tempore postea Nani Septem 
redierint. Cum Nivem Candidam, amicam 
suam, in pavimento iacentem invenirent, 
quam multa ac maestissima lacrimabant! 
Illi putabant eam esse mortuam. Sepul- 
chrum unicum puellulae suae faciebant et 
eam ipsi sepeliebant. Tum domum suam 
in silvis reliquerunt. 

Sed ecce! In eo tempore filius regis pro- 
pinqui, equitans in silvis, vidit hoc sepul 
chrum et puellam intra iacentem. Simul ac 
vidit, amavit. Puellam in brachiis sustulit, 
labella osculavit. Subito, mirabile dictu, Nix 
Candida ocellos aperiens dulce ridebat. Fil 
ius regis eam mox in matrimonium duxit, 
et vixerunt laeti hilaresque in omne volubile 
aevum. 

D. HERBERT ABEL 

Loyola University (Chicago) 
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Latin Epitaphs 


HIS CONTRIBUTION to a Corpus In- 
scriptionum Graecarum Latinar- 
umque Americae comprises epitaphs 
from the Eastern States and Canada. 
A few comments may be made by 
way of introduction. Some of the epi- 
taphs are no longer legible in lapide; 
time has worked its will with them. 
The reader may be advised also that 
what would seem to be typographical 
errors by this writer are, of course, not 
such; at these points recorded texts are 
being faithfully transcribed. Slanted 
bars indicate line-disposition on the 
tombstone. As far as punctuation is 
concerned, this practice has been fol- 
lowed: if the inscription shows no punc- 
tuation, none has been employed here; 
if punctuation is present, but sporadic, 
marks have been added to facilitate 
reading. A number of personages com- 
memorated in the epitaphs figured 
prominently in education or govern- 
ment. Details of their lives will be 
found in DAB. 


BELLFIELD, VA. 

Sub hoc marmore Requiesct in Pace / 
Dudleius Digges Armiger / Susannae 
Digges Juxta Depositae Maritus / 
Amantissimus / Vir et Virtute et Pro- 
sapia vere Inclytus / Qui hujusce Co- 
loniae / Primo Consiliarii Dein ad Audi- 
toris / Dignitatem erectus est. / Obiit 
omnibus desideratus XVIII Jan. / Anno 
Dom MDCCX / Aetat Suae XLV / Jus- 
torum Animae in Manu Dei sunt. / Hic 
Subtus inhumatum Corpus / Susannae 
Digges Filiae Gulielmi / Cole Armi- 
geri / Nec Non Dudlei Digges / Armi- 
geri / Conjugis Fidelissimae Quae ex 
hac / Vita decessit MDCCVIII Aetatis 
suae XXXIV.1 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(King’s Chapel Burial Ground) 
Epitaphium. / Sta, Viator, / Tumulum- 


que mirare, Et Lacrymis Publicis 
adde Tuas; / Luge jacturam Publi- 
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cam, / Si sis pars publici. / PALATIUM 
est hic Locus, non TUMULUS. / Cinis 
tegitur hoc Marmore, / Dignus Lapide 
Philosophorum tegi. / Quatuor condun- 
tur in hoc Tumulo WINTHROPI; / Qui 
vel Quatuor orbis partes ditare suffi- 
cerent. / Ignorat Historiam Nov-Angli- 
canam qui hanc nescit Familiam: / 
Parvi pendet virtutem Universam qui 
hanc non magni facit. / Horum Ultimus 
hoc cemeterium ingressus, / WAIT 
WINTHROP, Armiger, / Cujus haec 
ultima Laus fuerit, / Quod primos NOV- 
ANGLIAE Honores gesserit. / Fuit, Ah, 
Fuit! / NOV-ANGLORUM decus ac Tu- 
tamen; / Lumen et Columen. / MAS- 
SACHUSETTENSIS Coloniae / Instruc- 
tor Exercituum, / Generosus, at Pa- 
cificus; / Et qui pro patria et pro pace 
mori potuit. / Provinciae CONSILIA- 
RIUS primarius, / cui prima fuit sem- 
per cura, / Ne quid R. P. detrimenti ca- 
peret, / Et in quo uno plures obierunt. / 
JUDEX praetorius, / Qui Justitiam 
atque Clementiam aeque coluit. / Max- 
imis Regionis perfunctus Honoribus; / 
Quos gessit Honores, Ornavit; / Quos 
non gessit, meruit. / Cum sinceritate 
PIUS, / Cum integritate PROBUS; / 
Ingenii Caelestis ac Modesti, / Infra se 
omnia posuit, / se infra omnes. / Be- 
nignus erga cunctos, / Erga Indigos ac 
Egenos Benignissimus. / Ab eo nemo 
Injuriam accepit, etiam Inimicus; 

Nemini Inimicus fuit, / etiam Injuriis 
Lacessitus. / Ab eo miser nemo rejec- 
tus, / Pauper nemo exclusus; / Nemo 
unquam recessit iratus. / MEDICINAE 
Peritus; / Qui Arcanis vere Aureis, et 
auro preciosioribus potitus; / Quaeque 
et Hippocratem et Helmontium latuer- 
unt, / Remedia panacaeasque Adep- 
tus; / Invalidos omnes ubicunque sine 
pretio sanitati restituit; / Et pene 
omnem Naturam fecit Medicam. / Qui 
jam sub hoc saxo dormit mortuus, / 
Vivit in Cordibus multorum, imo mili- 
um, / Quorum vitas prolongavit. / WIN- 
THROPI merita cum WINTHROPO / 
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non funerabit Oblivio. / Natus 27 d. XII 
m. 1641. / Denatus 7 d. IX m. 1717. / 
Annum Septuagesimum Sextum agens 
moritur, / Cui mille Annorum Vitam / 
Et plusquam Methusalemiticam, optar- 
unt / Quibus Vita chara, superstites.* 


HIC SITUS EST / SAMUEL MILLER, 
A. B., / REV?! EBENEZER MILLER, 
‘DE BRAINTREE S. T. D., / FILIUS 
NATU / TERTIUS, EX UXORE 
SUA MARTHA, A PATERNIS / NA- 
TALIBUS, MOTTRAM, / A MATER- 
NIS, / FITZ WILLIAM, / DE COM: 
LINCOLN: / APUD ANGLOS. / OBIIT 
20. JUL: / 1758. / AET. 21.3 


M. S. / CAROLI APTHORP, / QVI, / 
PATERFAMILIAS PRVDENS ET LIB- 
ERALIS, / MERCATOR INTEGER- 
RIMVS, / INSIGNI PROBITATE CIVIS, 
/ INTER HVIVS AEDIS INSTAVRA- 
TORES, / PRAECIPVE MVNIFICVS, 
/ SINCERA FIDE ET LARGA CARI- 
TATE / CHRISTIANVS, / OBIIT SEX- 
AGENARIVS, / XI NOVEMBER, 
MDCCLVIII, / REPENTINA / ET SVIS 
IMMATVRA / MORTE PRAEREPTVS. 
/ NE / TANTARVM VIRTVTVM / 
MEMORIA ET EXEMPLVM / OBSO- 
LERET, / VIDVA ET XV. LIBERI / 
SVPERSTITES / HOC MARMOR / 
AMORIS ET PIETATIS MONVMEN- 
TVM / PP.#4 


M. S. / FRANCISCAE SHIRLEY, / 
Quam Virginem / Omnium Admirationi 
commendavit / Eximius Formae Ni- 
tor, / Familiarium vero etiam Amori / 
Gratior veniens in pulchro Corpore vir- 
tus; / Quam Nuptam / Fides intemer- 
ata, Amor sincerus, / Rerum Domes- 
ticarum prudens Administratio, / Indo- 
les suavissima, / In tantum Marito 
devinxerunt, / Ut Cor ejus in illa tutis- 
sime confiderit; / Quam Matrem / 
Nulla prius habuit Cura / Quam ut Li- 
berorum Animos praestantissimis mor- 
ibus imbueret, / Quod et strenue labor- 
avit et feliciter; / Quam Demum, / In 
omni Vitae statu et Conditione, / 


Summa Ingenii Elegantia / Quicquid 
Decorum atque Honestum diligenter 


excolentis, / Quicquid Vanum contra et 
Leve serio aversantis, / Morum Sim- 
plicitas candida, / Pietas infucata, / In 
Egeno Liberalitas, in omnes Benevo- 
lentia, / Dolorum Tolerantia, Volupta- 
tum Temperantia, / Omnis denique et 
omnimoda Virtus / Ut amabilem fecer- 
unt omnibus, / Ita Amorem ipsum et 
Delicias hujus Provinciae Vivam, / De- 
siderium triste et insolabile reddider- 
unt mortuam. 

Maritum habuit GULIELMUM SHIR- 
LEY hujus Provinciae / Praefectum, / 
Quem Filiis quatuor, Filiabus quinque 
beavit. / E Stirpe Generosa Nata est 
Londini MDCXCII, / Denata Dorces- 
triae Massachusettensium prid: Kal. 
Sept. / MDCCXLVI. / In communi hu- 
jus Oppidi Caemeterio conditae ipsius 
Exuviae / Felicem ad meliorem vitam 
Reditum expectant. 

Juxta hanc Praestantissimam Matrem 
positum est / Quicquid Mortale fuit Fi- 
liae Natu secundae FRANCISCAE / 
BOLLAN, / GULIELMI BOLLAN Ar- 
migeri / In Curia Vice Admiralitatis 
apud Massachusettenses / Regii Advo- 
cati / Nuper Uxoris, / Quam Virtus et 
Forma excellens, / Prudentia et In- 
genium excultum, / Pietas et Mores 
suavissimi, / Dilectissimam omnibus, 
dum in vivis fuit, finxerunt. / Spatiolo 
Vitae (heu brevi) percurso, / Annum 
quippe vix quartum supra vicessimum 
attigit. / Primo in Partu diem obiit su- 
premum XII Kal. Martias / MDCCX- 
LIV / Marito, Parentibus, Amicis, / In- 
gens sui Desiderium relinquens.°® 


(Copp’s Hill Burial Ground) 
Reliquiae / JOHANNIS CLARKE Ar- 
mig., / laudatissimi senatoris et medi- 
cinae doctoris, / probitate, modestia, / 
et mansuetudine praeclari. / Terram 
reliquit Decem. 5, 1728, aetat. 62. / No- 
men et pietas manent post funera.® 


(St. Paul’s Churchyard) 


H. J. / JOHANNES WARREN, / Bos- 
toniensis, / Temporibus suis illustris, / 
Nec posteritati obliviscendus. / Bello 
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civili semper rei publicae deditus, / Ju- 
ventutem patriae sacravit. / Medicus 
inter primos, / Chirurgus facile prin- 
ceps / Novangliae, / Primam medi- 
cinae scholam, / Ipsius laboribus funda- 
tam, / Per XXX. annos / Doctrina sus- 
tulit, / Eloquentia illuminavit. / Quid 
yerum, quid honestum, / Quid scientiae, 
quid bono publico profuturum / Exem- 
plo docuit, / Vitae studio promovit. / 
Erga Deum pietate, / Erga homines 
benevolentia sincere imbutus, / Sum- 
mam severitatem / Summae humani- 
tati junxit. / Universitatis Harvardi- 
anae Professor, / Societatis Philanthro- 
picae Praeses, / Societatis Medicae 
Massachusettensis Praeses. / Nullus illi 
defuit honos. / Vita peracta non deest 
omnium luctus. / Natus die XXVII. Ju- 
li, A. D. MDCCLIII. / Obiit die IV. 
Aprilis, A. D. MDCCCXV.7 


(Unknown cemetery) 
Epitaphium / Johannes Cottone, / Cu- 
jus ultima Laus est, / Quod fuerit inter 
nov-Anglos Primus.* 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
(Old Burying Ground) 
Hic jacent Reliquiae Honoratiss. et 
Rev. admodum Dom. / JOHANNIS 
LEVERETT, Armig., qui Majoribus 
oriundus / illustribus, illustrius nomen 
reddidit quam accepit. / Virtus et Pi- 
etas, Sapientia et Gravitas juventuti 
fuere; / Laurea nec non Senectuti Co- 
rona. Majestas et Authoritas / in oculo, 
voce, vultu; Benignitas et Humanitas 
in corde re- / sederunt; in Secundis 
moderatus, in adversis constanti et in- 
/ fracto fuit animo. Maritus et Pater 
amantissimus, amicus / dulcis et fidus, 
prudens Consiliarius, fortis Auxiliari- 
us. / Linguarum et Artium Academic- 
arum inter peri- / tissimos, nec minus 
in Jurisprudentia et Theo- / logia quam 
in Philosophia conspicuus. / Omnes 
fere Honores gradus conscendit et or- 
navit. Juvenem / admodum mirata est 
et plausit Academia Tutorem pri- 
mari- / um et Socium; ut et postea 
Communium Domus Pro- / locutorem 


De Probatione, Testamentorum ju- 
dicem et in / Superiori Tribunali Jus- 
titiarum; / Regi a consiliis assisten- 
tem / et in variis Legationibus hon- 
orificis et momentosis sagaci- / ter et 
integre versantem, contemplata est 
universa Patria. / Tandem Collegii 
Principalis et Societatis Regiae soci- / 
us cooptatus, Scholae Prophetarum ad 
annos sedecim / pari Authoritate et 
Lenitate praesidebat; donec morte in- / 
stantanea Deo visum sit a Filiis Pro- 
phetarum Dominum e / Lecto et Som- 
no in coelum assumere, Maii 3°, 
MDCCXXIV. Aet. LXII.9 


Conditum / hic est corpus / CAROLI 
CHAUNCEI / S.S. Theologiae Bacca- 
laur: / et / Collegii Harvardini nov- 
Angl. / Per XVII annorum spatium / 
praesidis vigilantissimi, / viri plane in- 
tegerrimi, / concionatoris eximii, / pi- 
etate / pariter ac liberali eruditione / 
ornatissimi. / Qui obiit in Domino Feb. 
XIX. / An. Dom. M.DC.LXX.I. / et 
aetatis suae, LXXX_.JI.1° 


Hic jacet reconditum THOMAE / SE- 
VALLI Cadaver, Collegii Harv- / ardini 
Alumni, judicio Faelici, pro- / bitate 
non vulgari, modestia singulari juven- 
is, pietate gravis nec non ar- / dore 
quodam ad Dei gloriam homi- / numq 
salutem concitato conspicui; / qui obiit 
XIV. Kal. Sextilis MDCCXVI. Aet. 
XXII.11 


Huic tumulo Reliquiae mandantur / 
Thomae Spear, Collegii Harvar- / dini 
apud Cantabrigienses quon- / dam 
Alumni. Singulari Tempera- / ntia, So- 
brietate, et Humilitate Juvenis; / Mo- 
ribus castus Scelerisque purus; In- / 
teger innocuusque vixit; et Cursum / 
in quantum datur Sibi et Omnibus / 
placidum tranquillumque peregit. Sed 
im- / matura morte ademptus, Ani- 
mam, Christo / fisus efflavit, Sept. 27, 
1723. Aetatis 16.12 


Sub hoc depositum / est Josephi Par- 


sons / Corpus, Collegii Harvardini / 
Alumni, sed non graduati, / Bonae In- 
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dolis et spei viri, / Qui e vivis cessit / 
Oct. 31, MDCCXXII, Aetat. 30.1% 


Hic jacet corpus HEZRAE BOURN, 
/ Studiosi Collegii Harvardini, / quod 
est Cantabrigiae, adhuc / non gradati, 
et filii HEZRAE / BOURN, Sandwich- 
iense, Armieg- / eri; e vita discessit 
Junii, / Secundo die, Anno Christi / 
1736, Aetatis suae 20.14 


Sub hoc tumulo / Conditae sunt ex- 
uviae / Abel Wright, / filii dom. Samu- 
elis / Wright de Westford, / spei opti- 
mae Juvenis, / Universitatis Harvard- 
ianae / alumni, qui, anno aetatis / vice- 
simo sexto, et cursus / academici se- 
cundo pene / expleto, obiit, casu per- 
luc- / tuoso, die Junii 28°, anno- / 
que Domini 1707°, dum / se lavando 
in amne / Carolensi oblectabat.15 


Memento mori. / Fugit Hora. / Hoc 
caespite velat' JOANES / WAIN- 
WRIGHT, FRAN. WAINWRIGHT / 
Ipsv. Arm. Fili’, Acad. Harv. / Can. 
tabr — Nov-Ang]. Alumn. tantum / non 
graduat., optimae Spei Juvenis. / Ani- 
mam Religione matutina / Ornatam / 
in Jesu sinum expiravit, / Sept. XXX. 
An: Dom: MDCCVIII. / Aets. suae 
XVIII. Vivit post Funera Virtus.!6 


Sub hoc tumulo / Depositae sunt Rel- 
iquiae / Cl. D. Jacobi Oliveri, / Col. 
Harvardini quondam / Alumni et Orna- 
menti; / Viri Arte Medica insignis, / 
Et Virtutibus tam Divinis quam / hu- 
manis vere conspicui, / qui summo sui 
desiderio apud / Omnes Valentes pari- 
ter atque / Aegrotantes relicto, Deces- 
sit / Octavo die Aprilis, Anno Domini / 
MDCCIII, Aetatis XLIV.17 


Depositum / Gulielmi Brattle, / nuper 
Ecclesiae Cantabrigiensis / N. A. Pas- 
toris Revi, Senatus Collegii / Harvard- 
ini Socii Primarii, / Ejusdemque Cu- 
ratoris Spectatissimi / Et R. S. S., qui 
obiit XV° Febrii, / Anno Domini 
MDCCXVII et Aetatis / Suae LV. Hic 
requiescit in spe / Beatae Resurrec- 
tionis.18 


URIANI OAKESII, / cujus quod re- 
liquum est / clauditur hoc tumulo; / 
Explorata integritate, summa morum / 
gravitate, /Omniumque meliorum arti- 
um insigni peritia, / spectatissimi 
clarissimique omnibus modis / viri, / 
theologi merito suo celeberrimi, / con- 
cionatoris vere melliflui, / Cantab. 
ecclesiae doctissimi et orthodoxi / pas- 
toris, / in Collegio Harv. Praesidis vigi- 
lantissimi, / maximam pietatis, erudi- 
tionis, facundiae / laudem adepti; / 
Qui, repentina morte subito correptus. 
/ in Jesu sinum efflavit animam / Julii 
XXV. A. D. M.DC.LXXX.I. / memo. 
riae; / Aetatis suae L. / Plurima quid 
referam? / satis est si dixeris unum. / 
Hoc dictu satis est —Hic jacet OAKE- 
SIUS.19 


Hic jacet / NOAH MERRICK optimae 
spei Juvenis, / Rev4i NOAH MERRICK 
et ABIGAIL uxoris / de Springfield Fili- 
us, / Qui, / annos ad septemdecim na- 
tus, / cursus academici jam tum ex- 
pleturus / Annum, / inter lavandum 
Fiumine (ah multum flebilis) periit / 
Die XXIV Junii MDCCLXII.2° 


Hic depositae sunt Reliquiae / JONA- 
THAN REMINGTON / Collegii Har- 
vardini quondam Alumni, / Artium 
Baccalaurei, filii / JONATHAN REM- 
INGTON / Armigeri, qui obiit die 24to 
Decembris, / Anno Dom"! 1738. Aetatis 
suae 23tio,21 


In hoc tumulo reconditi sunt / cineres 
JOHANNES HOLYOKE / A. B. Col- 
legii Harvardini / Alumni, / Reverendi 
Praesidis filii / Secundi, optimae spei 
Juvenis, / qui obiit Decembris 30™° / 
Anno Christi MDCCLIII, / Aetatis 20 / 
Baccalaureatus 3™°,22 


Hic sepultus est ABEL, / Reverendi 
AARONIS / WHITNEY / Petershamen- 
sis / Filius, et Collegii Harvardini 
alumnus; qui / Anno Aeta’ 16™° oc- 


cubuit / Martii 15™° A.D. 1756.23 
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Huic tumulo mandantur exuviae / 
Viri admodum venerabilis, / HENRICI 
FLYNT Armigeri, / Academiae Har- 
vardinae Alumni, / Ejusdemque (cir- 
citer annos sexaginta) Socii et Tutoris / 
Magna ex Parte Primarii, / Equani- 
mitate vix aequiparanda Praediti: / 
Pietate, Probitate, et Eruditione con- 
spicui: / Studiis Historicis, Politicis et 
Praecipue Sacris, / Et inter Sacra Pro- 
pheticis / Maxime addicti: Conciona- 
toris gravis, solidi et pungentis: / Qui 
Charitatis Catholicae Exemplar / Haud 
aspernandum Bonis omnibus exhibuit, / 
Et Graviorum Religionis Christianae 
Tenax, / De Minutiis fuit parum so- 
licitus. / Tandem / Plenus Dierum / 
Et Longaevitate saturatus, / Annum 
Aetatis Octogesimum quintum agens, / 
Inconcussa spe beatae Immortalita- 
tis, / Efflavit Annimam, / Decimo Ter- 
tio Februarii, / Annoque Salutis hu- 
manae / Millesimo Septingentesimo 
Sexagesimo.*+ 


SAMUEL EPES Armig’. Procurator 
rerum forensium / benignus et human- 
us, Collegii-Harvardini olim Alumnus, / 
Honorat. Dom. SYMONDS EPES Ips- 
wicensis Armigi. et Mariae / Uxoris 
(hoc tempore autem Domi. Revi, ED- 
VARDI HOLYOKE / Collegii praedicti 
Praesidis, conjugis) Filius unigenus, / 
Sobolesq. eorum unica et ultima. / Spei 
non vulgaris Juvenis, ingenii etiam pul- 
cherrimi, / Grandia unde, in Patriae 
suae Emolumentum, exequendi / Ca- 
pax fuit; et non tantum capax, Indolem 
autem propter / Ejus Benevolam, / 
omnibus prodesse paratus; Almae / 
Matri autem ejus Harvardinae, prae- 
sertim, cui Testamento / ejus ultimo 
Libras trecenias pie legavit. Qui mala 
Corporis labitudine diuturna, Atro- 
phia / scit, tabescente, maceratus, Ani- 
mam ejus in Jesu sinum / expiravit 


Junii 30™° Anno Christi 176) Aetatis 
27.25 
Huic tumulo mandantur exuviae / 


Viri Reverendi EDVARDI WIGGLES- 
WORTH S. T. D. / Senatus Harvardini 


plus annis quadraginta Socii: / The- 
ologiae Professoris Hollisiani primi; / 
Cui muneri / Perspicax ingenium, ra- 
tiocinandi facultas eximia, mens / Pe- 
ritia rerum humanarum divinarumque 
accurata, / Stylus concinnus lucidusque 
in rebus exponendis ordo, / Et quoque 
pietas ab ineunte aetate insignis, / Mo- 
rumque probitas / Hunc ante alios ido- 
neum fecerant: / Ipsiusque deinde 
praelectiones / Ad docendum mire ac- 
comodatas, Literatis item omnibus pro- 
batissimas reddiderunt. / In Controver- 
siis / Temperatus, aequus, candidus, / 
Simul et acer, nervosus, praepotens ex- 
titit. / In domo sua, et inter cives, / 
Conjux peramans, parens benevolentis- 
simus; / Paterfamilias justus, mansu- 
etus, clemens; / Amicus comis, ardens, 
constans; / Egentibus liberalis; / Con- 
sulere cupientibus aditu facillimus, / 
Animo placido, hilari, benigno, / In re- 
bus vel secundis vel adversis immoto, / 
Observantiam ubique conciliavit et 
amorem / Partes sibi concreditas fi- 
deliter exequendo. / Mentis ad extre- 
mum usque spiritum compos, / Christo 
vixit. / In Christo / Spe immortalitatis 
beatae erectus, / XVI Januarii, A. D. 
M.DCCLXV, Aetatis LXXIII, / suaviter 
obdormiit.?6 


Sub hoc Marmore conditum est Cor- 
pus / Viri admodum Reverendi D. 
BENJAMIN / WADSWORTH, nuper 
Collegii Harvardini / Praesidis lectis- 
simi; olim primae Ecclesiae / apud 
Bostonienses Pastoris fidelissimi. Qui / 
Scientia tam Divina quam Humana, 
Pietate / et Charitate, Prudentia et 
Humilitate, Pati- / entia et Fortitudine, 
Diligentia et Fidelitate / prae plurimis 
claruit, imo et harum omnium / Vir- 
tutum Exemplar edidit vividum ac / il- 
lustrissimum. Quiq postquam munere / 
Pastoris Ecclesiae per spatium trigin- 
ta / circiter Annorum; et deinde Prae- 
sidis Academiae Annos quasi duodecim 
fideli- / ter perfunctus fuerat, Spe Bea- 
tae Resur- / rectionis, et Solamine Ver- 
borum Apostoli / I. Pet. I. 3. ad 10. ex 
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Corde atque Ore ema- / nantium obiit 
in Domino die Martii de- / cimo sexto, 
Anno MDCCXXXVIII. / Aet. 68. / Pre- 
tiosa est Oculis Domini Mors Sanc- 
torum.?7 


M. S. / Viri admodum reverendi / 
Pariter atque honorandi / EDWARDI 
HOLYOKE; / Qui, / Praestanti dec- 
oratus ingenio, / Doctrina instructissi- 
mus, / Arte moderandi apprime felix, / 
Praeclarus eloquentia, / Mira in rebus 
suo tempore exequendis / Accuratione 
praeditus, / Moribus ornatus sanctis- 
simis, / Integritate praesertim ab om- 
ni parte intacta, / Collegii Harvardini 
Praesidis, / A jacto fundamento undec- 
im munus, / Amplius triginta annis, / 
Cum summa laude sustinuit / Ac dig- 
nitate. / In vita insuper privata / Edi- 
dit imitandum omnibus exemplum / 
Conjugis amantissimi, erga liberos pi- 
etatis, / Urbanitatis in hospites in- 
genuae comisque, / Summi erga ami- 
cos studii et constantis, / Pauperibus 
elargiendi saepissime, / Religionis erga 
Deum, mediante Christo, insignis. / 
Vita demum peracta, Animam Jesu 
commendavit, expiravitque, / Calendis 
Juniis, / Anno Christi nati MDCCLXIX. 
/ Aetatis suae LXXX.?5 


Huic tumulo mandantur exuviae / JO- 
HANNIS WADSWORTH A. M. / Dux- 
burgiae nati, / Collegii Harvardini 
Alumni, / Cujus / Septem per annos / 
fideliter utilissimeque / Tutoris offici- 
um praestitit, / et modo aptissimo, 
facillimo, gratissimoque / optimis prae- 
ceptis ac institutis / Juvenum animos 
imbuit / moresque ipsorum amice ac 
sedulo curavit. / Hujus temporis tres 
per annos et ultra / Senatus Academici 
Socii munera perite explevit. / Ingenio 
sagaci et acutissimo / Literis Scien- 
tiisque penitus instructo, / etiam facili- 
tate mira Sententias impertiendi, /Om- 
nium observantiam sese attraxit. / 
Amicitia ingenua atque constanti, / et 
consuetudinis suavitate facetiisque, / 
Amor ac deliciae fuit amicorum. / Inter 


alias virtutes / Pietas erga Paventes 
et Affectio Fraterna / praecipue fuerunt 
insignes. / Viri tam boni ac utilis omni- 
busque cari / in Aetatem senectam spes 
vitam produxerat. / Ah spes inanis! 
/ Variolis (illo generis humani flagel- 
lo) correptus, / Animam efflavit / Die 
Julii 12™° Anno Salutis MDCCLXXVII 
/ Aetatisque suae XXXVII.2° 


CAROLI CUTTER, / AMMI RUHA- 
MAE CUTTER, medici / in Neohanto- 
nia celebris, / filii, / optimae spei Ju- 
venis, / II annum apud Collegium / 
Harvardinum, / Suae autem aetatis 
XVI, / agentis, / Lacu Cantabrigiensi / 
casu submersi, / Die XXII Octobris, / 
anno Salutis MDCCLXXIX, / Exuviae, 
‘in hoc tumulo reconditae, / in diem 
Resurrectionis reservantur.*?° 


THOMAE MARSH Armigeri, / Sep- 
tuaginta annos nati, / Quorum / Per 
viginti quinque, / Apud Collegium Har- 
vardinum, / Tutoris docti, seduli et ur- 
bani, / Undecim etiam Socii vigilantis / 
Partes agebat; / Qui, / Officiis pub- 
licis diligenter, ’ Domesticis peraman- 
ter / Exactis, / Septembris XXII. 
MDCCLXXX / In spe revivendi Christi- 
ana / Mortem oppetiit, / Reliquiae / 
Hoc tumulo reconduntur.*! 


Sub hoc tumulo / Conditae sunt 
reliquiae / JOHANNIS RUSSEL, filii / 
EDVARDI RUSSELL Armigeri / nuper 
de oppido North- / Yarmouth, Univer- 
sitatisque Harvardianae Alumni, qui / 
anno aetatis vicesimo secundo / et cur- 
sus academici quarto obiit / Octobris 
die 28v°, A. D. 1795.°" 


Sub hoc marmore conduntur, / Cum 
MARGARET conjugis suae dilectissi- 
mae reliquiis, / Exuviae viri illius rev- 
erendi / NATHANIEL APPLETON, 
S. T. D. / Christi ecclesiae / Apud Can- 
tabrigienses primae, / Per annos LXVII 
/ Pastoris / docti, fidelis, / vigilantis, 


benevoli. / Majoribus opibusque or- 
natus, / Sacrum hoc munus / omnibus 
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aliis praeoptavit, / Verbi divini prae- 
conis partes sancte, fervide, perspicue 
/ Integritate eximia / peregit. / Princi- 
pis Pastoris monitu incitatus, / Oves 
agnosque gregis sedulo pavit, / et cir- 
cumspectavit. / Fideles in Christo om- 
nes, quantumcumque a se diverse sen- 
serint / amice complexus est. / Rebus 
academicis ex officio, suisque familiar- 
ibus, / caute ac prudenter invigilavit. / 
Ab omnibus dilectus et observatus, / 
vixit; / et spe resurgendi Christi- 
ana suffultus, / in Jesu obdormit / 
Die Februarii nono, Anno Christi 
MDCCLXXXIV. Aetatis suae XCII.*% 


GULIELMUS KNEELAND Armig: 
M. M. S. S. / vir ingenio praeditus 
eximio, artibusque ac / scientiis peni- 
tus imbutus, in republica libera- / ria 
locum perinsignem jure obtinuit. In 
Uni- / versitate Harvardiana officium 
Tutoris novem / per annos exornavit. 
Exinde in arte medendi, / magna cum 
laude, erat versatus; atque Societa- / 
tis Medicorum Massachusettensis Prae- 
ses bis / fuit electus. Sagax ad res 
hominesque per- / spiciendos, multos 
rogantes consilio adjuvit. / Officia 
omnia, tam privata, quam _ publica, 
fide- / litate, ordine, ac puncto tem- 
poris constituto, praes- / titit. Amicus 
fuit sincerus, hospes liberalis, soci- / 
us jucundus, vir honestus, ac pauperum 
patro- / nus. Talis quum vixisset LVI 
annos animus / sublimis, die secundo 
Novembris MDCCLXXXVIII / subito 
effugit; ast, eheu, quantum _ingenii, 
quantum / integritatis, quantum benev- 
olentiae, e terris convo- / lavit.?4 


Siste viator! Finem respice! / Sub 
hoc marmore conduntur / reliquiae / 
MOSES TITCOMB. / Filius fuit / JO- 
SEPHI et EUNICES TITCOMB; / na- 
tus Portlandiae, die / Nov. VII™° A.D. 
MDCCLXXXIII. / Cantabrigiae, multis 
bonis flebilis, / obiit, / Aprilis die 


XVvmo Anno MDCCCIV. / “Quis de- 
siderio sit pudor, aut modus / Tam 
chari capitis?’’ / In Memoriam / Ju- 


venis, fidei incorruptae, / castitatis in- 
tegerrimae, morum urbanitatis / sua- 
vissimae, / benevolentiae quoque vere 
Christianae, / in Exemplar nati, / et / 
Universitatis Harvardianae / Alumni / 
spectatissimi, / Monumentum hocce, / 
luctus, desiderii, venerationis / leve 
testimonium, / Amici ejus coaequales / 
moerentes posuerunt.*%5 


Huic sepulchro mandantur exuviae / 
JAHAKOBI SHEAFE WILLARD, / 
Rev. Praes. JOSEPHI WILLARD 
filii; / juvenis ingenio solido praediti, / 
Probitate et Virtute conspicui, / Tem- 
poris in usu assidui, / Sodalibus omni- 
bus dilecti, / Matris, Sororum, et Fra- 
trum Spei; / Ah Spem Dolosam! / Mor- 
bo crudeli subito correptus, / Animam 
efflavit, / Spe immortalitatis firmis- 
sima, / Anno cursus academici tertio, / 
Die Julii, Anno Salutis 1805, / Aetatis 
18.36 


H. S. / HENRICUS THOMAS, / NE- 
HEMIAE V. D. M. Scituatensis filius, / 
Qui / Cantabrigiae / Kal. Novem. 
MDCCCXIII, / Anno Aet. XVII, Cursus 
Academici imo, Vita decessit. / Classis 
suae sodales / Cum lachrymis virtuti, 
ingenio, pietati debitis, / Illi, et amoris 
et desiderii testimonium, / Hoc mar- 
mor posuerunt.37 


M. S. / Die VII Mo. Juli, A. D. 
MDCCCX, / Ineunte Aetatis Anno 
XXVII Mo. / Obiit / Academiae Har- 
vardinae Alumnus / SAMUEL HAR- 
RIS, / Patre SAMUELI HARRIS Et 
Matre SARAH, / Natus Bostoniae. / 
Literarum A Puero Mire studicsus, / 
Et Vixdum Adultus / Omnibus Fere 
Linguis Orientalibus Eruditus, / Rerum 
Antiquarum Abdita et Mirabilia / Qui- 
bus Maxime Delectaretur, / Curiose et 
Feliciter / Perscrutatus, / Caeteris 
Suae Aetatis Facile Praecelluit. / Cum 
Spes Amicorum Maxime Foveretur / 
Futurum Patriae Honorem et Decus, / 
Cursu Academico Iam Prope Peracto, / 
Infelici Morte Correptus, / Fluctibus 
Caroli Fluminis Submersus, / Eheu! 
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Mortalia Reliquit. / Tanta Illi Pietas 
et Benevolentia, / Tanta Morum Sua- 
vitas, Tanta Modestia, / Ut Nullum 
Suis / Vel Amandi Vivus, Vel Mortuus 
Lugendi / Statuerit Modum. / Hoc Li- 
teris, Hoc Moribus, Hoc Eximiae Vir- 
tuti, / Amicitiae Quam Impar Monvu- 
mentum! / Sacraverunt Juvenes, Ami- 
ci, Sodales. / Heu! Quanto Minus est / 
Cum aliis versari / Quam tui memi- 
nisse.38 


M. S. / EDVARDI CANFIELD / Sal- 
isburiensis, connect. / ob. Kal. Sept. 
MDCCCXVIII. / an. aet. XX. et cursus 
Acad. tertio. / virtutes excelsas, mo- 
resqu; suavissimas, / aetatem quae in- 
euntem / ornavere, / ad imum servavit. 
/ sine ostentatione eruditus, / sine le- 
vitate hilaris, / indole amabile et per- 
modesta, / omnibus dilectissimus / 
quibuscum maxime versatus est. / hoc- 
ce monumentum / Sodales posuere. / 
Et nunquam te, frater charissime, / 
aspiciamus posthac? / At certe semper 
amabimus.?® 


THOMAE MCCULLOCH, / Universi- 
tatis Harvardianae Alumni, / nati in 
republica Massachusettensi / in oppido 
cui nomen Kennebunk, / hic conditae 
reliquiae. / Omnibus animi et corporis 
dotibus, / quae amorem, delectationem, 
reverentiam / concilient, / fuit natura 
ornatissimus; / In moribus  scilicet 
suavis, ingenuus, facilis. / Omnium 
amorem prius habuit, / quam petiit; 
fuit honoris et famae studiosus, / at 
non polluit invidia pectus, non labia 
calumnia; / Humanitatis et doctrinae 
studiis devotissimus, / omnes humanae 
mentis exploraverat recessus, / atque 
toto arvo literarum / carpserat flores; 
/ iamque anno in Academia tertio per- 
acto, / a  fastigio honoris literarii 
summo, / quod erat ingenio et dili- 
gentia consecutus, / eheu!! in sepul- 
chrum descendit. / Namque morbo 
acerbissimo correptus, / multos qui 
morti dederat infelices, / animam ef- 
flavit placidissimam / die Sept. 7. A. D. 
1817. / Aet. 21. / Hoc marmor erexit 


amor Sodalium, / lachrymae consecra- 
vere.4° 


Hoc sub marmore / Sodalium desi- 
derio / sacrato, / cineres sepulti sunt / 
GULIELMI PERSON, / Collegii Har- 
vardiani alumni, / qui / mortem obiit 
Cantabrigiae, / III Id. Oct. / Anno Sa- 
lutis Humanae MDCCCXVIII. Aetatis 
Suae XXIV. / Cursus Academici III. / 
Hic filius Naturae, / vitae primo limine 
desertus, / nihilo minus Caeli viguit 
favore, / et / ingenio, diligentia, vir- 
tutibus, pietate / plurimos longe prae- 
cessit. / Plorat amissum praemature 
Scientia, / Plorat Religio, / Plorat Ami- 
citia.41 


Memoriae / CAROLI LIVERMORE. 
/ Qui omnibus disciplinis / Universi- 
tatis hujus bene versatus, / Et felix 
amicitia sodalium, comitate sua / Ac 
multis aliis virtutibus parata, / Adiit 
Baltimore, / Procul amicis, ubi mortuus 
est, / Nov. A. D. MDCCCXXV, Aet. 
XXVI.42 

Memoriae / FREDERICI WILDER / 
Qui multis honoribus acceptis, / Hac 
Universitate egressus, / Anno Domini 
MDCCCXX\V, / Vir singularis ingenio, 
literis / Vel maxime addictus, / Sin- 
cera mente atque pura, in amicitias / 
Multum quaesitus fidelisque / Et in- 
teger vitae, / Mortuus est in Northam- 
tonia, / Feb. A. D. MDCCCXXVI, Aet. 
XXII. 43 

Memoriae / GEORGII SHEAFE. / 
Simplex cujus vita, mansueta, / Inno- 
censque / Placidae morti, at intempes- 
tivae / Cessit / Dec. A.D. MDCCCXXV, 
Aet. XIX. / Multum amatus, minime 
indeploratus.*+4 

Hoc marmor / Ejusdem gradus / So- 
dalibus eorum / erectum. / A.D. 
MDCCCXXVIII. +45 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


In piam et perpetuam memoriam / 
JOHANNIS HARVARDII, / annis fere 
ducentis post obitum ejus peractis, / 
Academiae quae est Cantabrigiae / 
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Nov-Anglorum Alumni, / ne diutius vir 
de litteris nostris optime meritus / sine 
monumento quamvis humili jaceret, / 
hunc lapidem ponendum curaverunt.+® 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
(Old Burying Ground) 


D. O. M: SACER / RICHARDUS HIC 
DORMIT MATHERUS, / (SED NEC 
TOTUS NEC MORA DIUTURNA), / 
LAETATUS GENUISSE PARES. / IN- 
CERTUM EST UTRUM DOCTIOR AN 
MELIOR. / ANIMA & GLORIA NON 
QUEUNT HUMARI /...U.D.M. IN 
ANG. 16 ANS. IN DORC: N. A. 34 
ANS. / OBT. APR. 22. 1669. AET: 
SUAE 73.47 


Astra Colis Vivens, Moriens_ super 
Aethera, Foster, / Scande, precor; 
Coelum Metiri disce supremum. / Me- 
tior, atque meum est: Emit mihi dives 
Iesus: / Nec teneor Quicquam, nisi 
Grates, solvere. .. .48 


GULIELMUS STOUGHTONUS Armi- 
ger, / Provinciae Mafsachusettensis In 
Nova Anglia Legatus, / deinde Guber- 
nator; / Nec-non Curiae in eadem Pro- 
vincia Superioris / Justiciarius Capi- 
talis, / Hic Iacet. / Vir Conjugij Nes- 
cius, / Religione Sanctus, / Virtute 
Clarus, Doctrina Celebris, / Ingenio 
Acutus, / Sanguine & Animo pariter 
Illustris, / Aequitatis Amator, / Legum 
Propugnator, / Collegij Stoughtoniani 
Fundator. / Literarum & Literatorum 
Fautor Celeberrimus, / Impietatis & 
Vitij Hostis Acerrimus. / Hunc Rhe- 
tores amant Facundum, / Hunc Scrip- 
tores norunt Elegantem, / Hunc Phi- 
losophi quaerunt Sapientem, / Hunc 
Doctores laudant Theologum, / Hunc 
Pij Venerantur Austerum, Hunc Omnes 
Mirantur; Omnibus Ignotum, / Omni- 
bus Licet Notum. / Quid Plura Viator! 
Quem perdidimus / Stoughtonum! / 
Heu! / Satis dixi, Urgent Lachrymae, / 
Sileo. / Vixit Annos Septuaginta; Sep- 
timo die Julij Anno Salutis 1701 / Ce- 
cidit. / Heu! Heu! Qualis Luctus!49 


HANOVER, N.H. 


Hic quiescit corpus / ELEAZAR 
WHEELOCK / §S. T. D. / Academici 
Morensis, Collegii Dartmouthensis / 
Fundatoris, et primi praesidis. / Evan- 
gelio barbaros indomuit; / Et excultis 
nova scientifice patefecit. / Viator, / 
I, et imitare, / Si poteris, / Tanta meri- 
torum proemia laturus. / MDCCX na- 
tus, MDCCLXXIX obiit. / 


Pietate filii Johannis Wheelock / Hoc 
monumentum constructum inscriptum- 
que fuit. / Anno MDCCLXXX.5° 


JAMESTOWN, VA. 


(Old Churchyard) 


H. S. E. / Vir Reverendus et Hon- 
orabilis / Jacobus Blair, A. M. / Qui / 
In Scotia natus, / In Academia Edin- 
burgensi nutritus, / Primo Angliam de- 
inde Virginiam / Venit: / Qua Parte 
Terrarum / Annos LVIII Evangelii 
Preconis, / LIV Commissarii, / Guliel- 
mi et Mariae Praesidis, / et Brittaniae 
Principum / Consilarii / Concillii Prae- 
sidis, / Coloniae Prefecti / munera sus- 
tinuit: / ornavit / . . um oris venusti 
Decus, / . . ate hilari sine hospitali / 
munificent / issimo egenis largo. / om- 
nibus corni superavit. / Collegio bene 
devioram / fundaverat / . . ens Biblio- 
thecam suam / id alendum Theologiae 
studiosum / juventutum pauperiorum 
instituendam / Testamento legavit / 
Cal. Maii in die MDCCXLIII / aetat: 
LXXXVIII / . . am desideratissimi / Se- 
nis Laudem /. . is nepotibus commen- 
dabunt / pene marmore perenniora.*! 


NIAGARA PENINSULA, 
CANADA 


(St. Mark’s Cemetery) 


In Memoriam / Liviniae / Nicol 
Kingsmill Uxoris / Quae / In hac 
parochia / Prid. non. Aug. / A.D., 
M.D.C.C.C.X.C.V. / De Hac Vita De- 
cessit / Annos X.L.V. Nata / Dilectis- 
sima.*? 
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(St. Vincent de Paul Cemetery) 

In memoriam Bernardi Kennedy, cujus 
anima ut Requiescat in pace, desider- 
antur fidelium suffragia; mortuus est 
IV Kal. Decembris A. D. 1857, Anno 
Aetatis suae 53; Grato animo filius ejus 
Reverendus Joannes P. Kennedy Pres- 
byter Hoc erigi curavit.°? 


NORFOLK, VA. 

(St. Paul’s Churchyard) 
Sacrum Memorix / HILDARH MOSE- 
LY / Qui Post Vitam Ad LXmum An- 
num / Summa Cum Probitate / Ac In- 


nocentia Perductam, / Die Aprilies, 
XLVImo Anni. / MDCCCXIII.®4 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
(Burial Hill) 
Qua patres difficilime / adepti sunt 
nolite turpiter / relinquere.®® 


Hic non corpus sed illi locus caris- 
simus.°6 


QUEBEC 


(Ursuline Convent) 
HIC JACET. / UTROQUE IN ORBE 
AETERNUM VICTURUS. / LUDOVI- 
CUS JOSEPHUS DE MONTCALM GO- 
ZON, / MARCHIO SANCTI VERANI, 
BARO GABRIACI, / ORDINIS SANCTI 
LUDOVICI COMMENDATOR, / LEGA- 
TUS GENERALIS EXERCITUUM 
GALLICORUM. / EGREGIUS ET 
CIVES ET MILES, / NULLIUS 
REI APPETENS, PRAETERQUAM 
VERAE LAUDIS, / INGENIO FELICI 
ET LITTERIS EXCULTO, / OMNES 
MILITIAE GRADUS PER CONTINUA 
DECORA EMENSUS, / OMNIUM BEL- 
LI ARTIUM, TEMPORUM, DISCRIMI- 
NUM GNARUS, / IN ITALIA, IN BO- 
HEMIA, IN GERMANIA, / DUX IN- 
DUSTRIUS; / MANDATA SIBI, ITA 


SEMPER GERENS, UT MAJORIBUS 
PAR HABERETUR. / JAM CLARUS 
PERICULIS, / AD TUTANDUM CANA- 
DENSUM PROVINCIAM MISSUS.®* 
PARVA MILITUM MANU, HOSTIUM 
COPIAS, NON SEMEL REPULIT: / 


PROPUGNACULA CEPIT VIRIS AR- 
MISQUE INSTRUCTISSIMA, / ALGOR- 
IS, INEDIAE, VIGILARUM, LABORIS 
PATIENS, / SUIS UNICE PROSPICI- 
ENS, IMMEMOR SUI, / HOSTIS 
ACER, VICTOR MANSUETUS. / 
FORTUNAM VIRTUTE, VIRIUM INO- 
PIAM, PERITIA / ET CELERITATE 
COMPENSAVIT, / IMMINENS COLO- 
NIAE FATUM ET CONSILIO ET 
MANU PER / QUADRIENNIUM SUS- 
TINUIT. / TANDEM INGENTEM ExX- 
ERCITUM DUCE STRENUO ET AU- 
DACI / CLASSEMQUE OMNI BELLO- 
RUM MOLE GRAVEM, / MULTIPLICI 
PRUDENTIA, DIU LUDIFICATUS, / 
VI PERTRACTUS AD DIMICAN- 
DUM, / IN PRIMA ACIE, IN PRIMO 
CONFLICTU, VULNERATUS, / RELIG- 
IONI, QUAM SEMPER COLUERAT, 
INNITENS, / MAGNO SUORUM DESI- 
DERIO, NEC SINE HOSTIUM / MO- 
ERORE EXTINCTUS EST. / DIE XIV. 
SEPTEM. A.D. M.DCC.LIX. / AETAT. 
XLVIII. / MORTALES OPTIMI DUCIS 
EXUVIAS, IN EXCAVATA HUMO, / 
QUAM GLOBUS BELLICUS DECI- 
DENS, DESILIENSQUE DEFODE- 
RAT, / GALLI LUGENTES DEPOSU- 
ERUNT / ET GENEROSAE HOSTIUM 
FIDEI COMMENDARUNT.®® 


(Governor’s Garden) 
MORTEM VIRTUS COMMUNEM / 
FAMAM HISTORIA / MONUMENTUM 
POSTERITAS / DEDIT.®® 


TICONDEROGA, N.Y. 
Quid dux? Quid miles? Quid strata 
ingentia ligna? / En signum! En victor! 
Deus hic, Deus ipse triumphat.®? 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 
(Bruton Churchyard) 
H S E / EDWARDUS BARRADALL 
Armiger / Qui / In legum studiis fe- 
liciter versatus / Attornati Generalis 
et Admiralitatis Iudicis / Amplicissi- 
mus Partes merito obtinuit / Fideliter 
obivit / Collegium GULIELMI et MA- 
RIAE / Cum Gubernator / Tum in Con- 
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ventu Generalis Senator / Propugna- 
vit / SARAM / Viri Honorabilis / GUIL. 
FITZHUGH Armigeri / Serenissimae 
Reginae ANNAE in Virginia a Con- 
silios / Filiam Natu minimam / Tam 
Mortis quam Vitae Sociam / Uxorem 
habuit. / Obierunt ille Cal. Iulii, illa 
Non. Oct. A.D. MDCCXLIII, AE 
XXXIX, XXX. / Hic iuxta situs est 
HENRICUS BARRADALL / E. B. Su- 
pra dicti Frater / Qui / Obiit XVIII 
Cal Octob A. D. MDCCXXXVII / Aetat 
XXVII / BLUMFIELD BARRADALL 
tantum Frater.®1 


Hic jacet ROLANDUS IONES / cleri- 
cus filius ROLANDI JONES / clerici 
Natus Swimbrook juxta / Burford in 
Comii Uxoii Collegii / Merton Univer- 
sitate Oxoii / Alumnus Parochiae Bru- 
ton Virginia / Pastor primus et delec- 
tissimus / Funcnone Pastorali annis 
14 / fideliter d....... Parochiae quam / 
maximo de....... Obiit Ap 23 / die Ae- 
tatis suae 48 Anno D 1688.6? 


Prob! Dolor quao fuit Clarissime.*? 


H. S. E. / DAVID BRAY Armiger / 
Vir / Forma Ingenio Morum Suavitate 
et Comitate Praetor / Serenissimo Regi 
GEORGIO Secundo / Conciliis in Vir- 
ginia constitubus / Tamen ante Munus 
Susceptum florente Aetate / Morte 
abreptus. / ELISABETHAM / IOHAN- 
NIS PAGE Arminger Filiam Natu 
primam / Sibi Matrimonio conjunctam 
habuit / Mutuo Affectus conjunctissi- 
mam, / et sine Prote maerentem reli- 
quit / Octob 5° 1731 Aetat 32 / Illa 
Amoris Conjugalii Extremum Pignus / 
Hoc Monumentum posuit. 


Hic Depositum / Quicquid habuit Mor- 
tale Elizabetha Bray / Una cum Ma- 
rito desideratissimo. / Quae languenti 
morbo consumpta Animam / Resig- 
navit 22° Die Aprilis Anno 1734 / Ae- 
tatis 32° / Aequanimiter, Fortiter, 
Pie.64 


(William and Mary College Chapel) 


Hoc juxta marmor S. E. / Johannes 
Randolph, Eques.: / Hujus collegii 
dulce ornamentum, alumnus: / Insigne 
praesidium gubernator, / Grande calu- 
men Senator. / Gulielmum patrem gen- 
erosum, / Mariam ex Ishamorum 
stirpe / In agro Northamptoniensi 
matrem / Praeclaris dotibus honestav- 
it. / Filius natu Sextus / Literis hu- 
manoribus / Artibusque ingenuis fidel- 
iter instructus, / (Illi quippe fuerat 
tum eruditionis, / Tum doctrinae sitis 
nunquam explenda.) / Hospitium Gra- 
iense concessit, / Quo in domicilio / 
Studiis unice deditus, / Statim inter 
legum peritos excelluit, / Togamque 
induit; / Causis validissimus agendis. / 
In Patriam / Quam semper habuit 
charissimam reversus, / Considici / 
Senatus primam clerici deinde prolven- 
toris / Thesaurarii, / Legati ad anglos 
semel atque iterum missi, / Gloces- 
triae demum curiae judicis primarii, / 
Vices arduas honestasque sustinuit / 
Perite, graviter, integre; / Quibus in 
munus, / Vix parem habuit, / Superi- 
orem certe neminem. / Hos omnes quos 
optime meruit honores / Cum ingenua 
totius corpori pulchritudo, / Et quidam 
senatorius decor, / Tum eximium in- 
genii acumen / Egregie illustravunt. / 
At Aequitas summi juris expers, / Cli- 
entum fidele omnium / Pauperiorum 
sine mercede patrocinium, / Hospitium 
sine luxu splendidum, / Veritas sine 
fuco, / Sine fastu charitas, / Ceteris 
animi virtutibus / Facile praelux- 
erunt. / Tandem Laboribus vigiliisque 
fractus, / Morboque lentissimi confec- 
tus / Cum sibi satis, sed amicus, sed 
Reip: parum vixisset, / Susannam / 
Petri Beverley Armigeri / Filiam natu 
minimam, / Conjugem  delectissi- 
mam, / (Ex qua tres filius filiamque 
inimicam susceperat,) / Sui magno lan- 
guentem desiderio / Reliquit / Sexto 
Non: Mar: Anno Dom: 1736-7 / Aetat: 
44,65 
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WINDSOR, CONN. 
(Burying Place) 
Vita nobis pro mer etis charus morte 
ilendus. 66 


YORK-HAMPTON, VA. 
Hic jacet, spe certe resurgendi in 
Christo, / THOMAS NELSON, Genero- 
sis, Filius / Hugonis et Sariae Nelson 
de Penrith, / in Comitatu Cumbriae, 
natus 20mo / die Februarii Anno Do- 
mini 1677, / vitae bone gestae finem 
implevit / 7mo die Octobris 1745, ae- 
tatis / suae 68.67 
Leo M. 
Loyola University (Chicago) 


NOTES 


Abbreviations employed are the following: 

Alden: Timothy Alden, A Collection of American 

Epitaphs and Inscriptions, 5 vols., New York 1814. 

Bridgman 1851: Thomas Bridgman, Epitaphs 

oo Copp’s Hill Burial Ground, Boston, Boston 
185 


Bridgman 1853: Thomas Bridgman, Memorials 
of the Dead in Boston, King’s Chapel Burial 
Ground, Boston 1853. 

Bridgman 1856: Thomas Bridgman, The Pilgrims 
of Boston ..., New York 1856. 

Carnochan: Janet Carnochan, ‘‘Inscriptions and 
Graves in the Niagara Peninsula,” Niagara His- 
torical: Society, No. 19, 1910. 

Hall: J. L. Hall, ‘“‘Ancient Epitaphs in York and 
James City Counties, Virginia,’’ Proceedings of 
the Virginia State Historical Society, N. S. 11 
(1892) 61-111. 

Harris: W. T. Harris, Epitaphs from the Old 
Burying Grounds, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1845. 

Kingman: Bradford Kingman, Epitaphs from 
Burial Hill, Plymouth, Massachusetts, 1657-1892, 
Brookline, Mass. 1892. 

Kippax: J. R. Kippax, Churchyard Literature, 
Chicago 1877. 

Wallis: Charles L. Wallis, Stories on Stone, New 
York 1954. 

Woodward: Harlow E. Woodward, Epitaphs from 
the Old Burying Ground in Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, Boston 1869. 


1 Hall 108-109. No other indication of location. 
Hall’s transcriptions are sometimes careless. 

2 Bridgman 1853: 311-313. The sermon at Win- 
throp’s funeral was preached by Cotton Mather. 
To this sermon is appended the present epitaph. 
It is not known whether this was ever inscribed 
on stone. The twelfth month mentioned as Win- 
throp’s birth-month is February, according to 
the Roman system, in which March is the first 
month. His death then occurred in November. 

3 Ibid. 67. COM: for COMITATU. 

4 Ibid. 134-135. (Text also in Alden 3.158.) 

5 Ibid. (Text also in Alden 3.156.) 

6 Bridgman 1851: 103. 

7 Ibid. 234-235. (Text also in Bridgman 1856: 
233-234. ) 

S Kippax 120. The grave is said to be ‘‘near 
Boston.’ 

° Harris 70. Scholae Prophetarum = Harvard. 
(Text also in Alden 3.136.) 

10 Ibid. 3-4. (Text also in Alden 1.68-69.) 


11 Ibid. 52. 
12 Ibid. 69. Note the Horatian phrases. 
13 Ibid. 67. 14 Ibid. 83. Ibid. 37. 


KAISER 


16 Ibid. 40. 

17 Ibid. 33. C.D. = Clarissimi Domini(?). 
18 Ibid. 33. (Text also in Alden 1.65.) 
19 Ibid. 9. (Text also in Alden 1.69.) 

20 Ibid. 114. 21 Ibid. 86. 

22 Ibid. 106 23 Ibid. "108. 

24 Ibid. 113. (Text also in _ 1.68.) 
25 Ibid. — 26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid. 84. (Text also in Alden 1.69-70.) 
28 Ibid. 22, (Text also in Alden 3.137.) 
29 Ibid. 132. (Text also in Alden 3.142.) 


30 Ibid. 134. 

31 Ibid. 136. (Text. also in Alden 3.143.) 
32 Ibid. 148. 3 Ibid. 138. 

34 Ibid. 142. (Text also in Alden 3.143.) 
35 Ibid. 155. 


36 Ibid. 156. (Text also in Alden 3.154.) 

37 Ibid. 158. V.D.M. = Verbi Dei Minister. 

38 Ibid. 157. (Text also in Alden 3.155.) 

39 Ibid. 159 40 Ibid. 160. 41 Ibid. 161. 

42 Ibid. 163. North face of monument. 

43 Ibid. 164, East face of monument. 

44 Ib'd. 161. West face of monument. 

4) Ibid. 161. South face of monument. 

46 Kippax 45. Tombstone erected September 26, 
1828, by Harvard graduates. Harvard died Sep- 
tember 14, 1638. On the date, see DAB. s. v. 
Harvard. 

47 Woodward 7. The dots represent the English 
portion of the inscription which I have omitted. 
D. O. M.= Deo Optimo Mazximo. U. D. M.—= 
Verbi Dei Minister. 

48 Ibid. 11. These four dactylic lines appear on 
the monument of John Foster (d. 1681), mathe- 
matician and printer. The last line is incomplete. 
On the footstone appears: “‘Ars illi sua census 
erat — Ovid.”’ 

49 Ibid. 13. The Stoughton epitaph, adapted, it 
is said, by Cotton Mather, corresponds nearly 
word for word with the one by Aimonius Proust 
de Chambourg, Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Orleans, inscribed on the tomb of 
Blaise Pascal (d. 1662); see John M. Merriam, 
“Historic Burial Places of Boston and Vicinity,” 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
N. S. 7 (1890-1891) 402. The Stoughton text ap- 
pears also in Alden 1.55-56. 

50 Mrs, Josiah Carpenter, Gravestone Inscrip- 
tions . . . of New Hampshire, Cambridge, Mass. 
1913, 20. The inscription is printed also in Kippax 
47, with these variants: requiescit, Eleazari, 
Academiae, Dartmuthensis, indomnit, scientiae, 
premia, constitutum, anno 1910. (Text also in 
Alden 2.76.) 

51 Hall 92. This inscription was copied from a 
shattered tombstone, the destruction of which, 
oddly enough, the last words of the inscription 
foretell. I have made no attempt to restore the 
inscription. Dots indicate an unknown number 
cf letters missing. In places however, Hall seems 
guilty of inaccurate transcription. 

52 Carnochan 17. 53 Ibid. 34. 

54 St. Paul's Altar Guild, St. Paul’s Church, 
Norfolk, Virginia, Norfolk 1934, 69. Verb lacking. 

55 Kingman 1. Inscription on the monument of 
William Bradford, governor of Plymouth Colony, 
1621-1657, erected 1825. Cf. Wallis 4. Qua for 
Quae. 

Kingman 279. Inscription on the monument 
of John A. Goodwin (d. September 21, 4). 

57 More elegantly, the line would read: AD 
aa CANADENSIUM PROVINCIAM 
MISSU 

= Tans inscription, composed for the 100th an- 
niversary of Montcalm’s death by the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de France, 
appears on a marble panel above his grave in 
the Ursuline Convent. For graciously forward- 
ing information on the matter, I am indebted to 
Sister S. Madeleine, O.S.U., Archiviste, Archives 
des Ursulines, Québec. 

‘Inscription of the Montcalm-Wolfe shaft, 
erected 1828. 
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THE HYBRISTES IN HOMER 81 


THE HYBRISTES IN HOMER 


HE MoOsT EXPRESSIVE group of words 

in Homer are those used to de- 
scribe the hybristes and his words and 
works. We have agenor, agrios, adees, 
aeikes, athemistios or athemistos, 
aidelos, aisylos, anaides, apenes, atas- 
thalos, aphron, tharsaleos, thymalges, 
kakomechanos, karteros, kynamyia, 
kynopes or kynopis, obrimoergos, 
schetlios, hybristes, hyperbios, hype- 
renoreon, hyperephaneon, hyperphial- 
os, and chalepos. We have also the 
abstract nouns anaideie, atasthalie, 
ate, aphradie, bie, kakotes, lobe, hy- 
bris, hyperbasie, and hyperoplie and 
the verbs aao, atasthallo, ateo, biao, 
ephybrizo, koiraneo, lobaomai, megal- 
izomai, and hybrizo. Obviously it could 
not be claimed that all of these are 
exactly equivalent synonyms. They 
convey various shades of meaning and 
may express closely related or over- 
lapping concepts. Some of them are 
ambivalent terms. Precise definition is 
very difficult. They never have become 
so weakened as to be mere terms of 
abuse for persons the speaker does not 
like, but in many cases the context 
dees not make it quite clear what is 
the specific criticism implied. There 
dces however appear to be a certain 


0 Hexameters by Montcalm for a cross erected 
on the field of Fort Carillon (Ticonderoga) after 
the victory of July 8, 1758. The strata ingentia 
ligna represents an abatis. 

*l Hall 75. Amplicissimus for amplissimas, 
generalis for generali, consilios for consiliis. 

‘2 Ibid. 76. Comii for comu (comitatu). Uxoii 
and Ozxoii probably for Oxon. Funcnone for 
functione. 

63 Ibid. 76. Inscription on the monument of 
Margaret Brown (d. 1720). Prob for Proh. The 
rest is probably erroneously transcribed. 

‘4 Ibid. 81. Constitubus for constitutis, affectus 
for affectu. 

65 Ibid. 88-89. Inscription destroyed by fire in 
1859. Errors: calumen (columen); humanoribus 
(humanioribus); Considici (Causidici); primam 
(primum); prolventoris (?); illustravunt (illus- 
trarunt); corpori (corporis); lentissimi (lentis- 
sime); amicus (amicis); filius (filios); inimicam 
(unicam). Hospitium Graiense = Gray's Inn. 

66 First School Society, Ye Burying Place of 
Windsor, Connecticut, n.p., n.d., pagination lack- 
ing. In Newberry Library, Chicago. The inscrip- 
ticn should perhaps read: Vita nobis pro meritis 
charus, morte flendus. 

67 Hall 100. No further indication of location. 
Generosis for Generosus. 


general resemblance between them and 
the common concept underlying them 
all is that of hybris, which may be 
described as an aggressive self-asser- 
tiveness and a disregard of divine and 
human sanctions which imposed limits 
upon conduct, frequently aggravated 
by effrontery and insolence. It is well- 
known that the Greeks regarded hybris 
as a serious offence, and the richness 
of the vocabulary Homer uses to de- 
scribe the man of hybris is a measure 
of the righteous indignation he aroused. 


In the Iliad these terms are used in 
many different situations and applied 
to many specific acts or general atti- 
tudes. Thus we have criticism of youth- 
ful irresponsibility, insulting treatment 
of a tomb, Helen’s infidelity and her 
defiance of Aphrodite, the disregard of 
the gods attributed to the seven heroes 
at Thebes, an unprovoked attack, Her- 
acles’ attacks upon two gods, the blood- 
thirsty behavior of Ares and Athena’s 
retaliation, the crime of Helen and 
Paris, an alleged failure of the Achae- 
ans to make good their boasts, Zeus’s 
opposition to Athena and Athena’s op- 
position to Zeus, the superior pride 
against which Menelaus is warned, the 
depredations of the Epeans described 
by Nestor, the bloodthirstiness with 
which Menelaus charges the Trojans 
and their sharing in the crime of Paris, 
the foolhardiness of Patroclus, Hector’s 
swaggering in the armor of Achilles, 
Aeneas’ recklessness in confronting 
Achilles, the fury of Achilles which 
enraged Scamander, the highhanded in- 
tervention of which Ares_ accuses 
Athena, Hector’s folly in rejecting 
Polydamas’ advice, Achilles’ conduct 
in war as viewed by Priam, the high- 
handedness which Menelaus denies 
having displayed after the chariot race. 


The chief embodiment of hybris in 
the Itad is of course Agamemnon. Re- 
peatedly in the quarrel scene and oc- 
casionally elsewhere his conduct is re- 
ferred to in terms of hybris or its 
synonyms. Later he himself condemns 
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his conduct, using the complementary 
term ate. Hybris and ate are overlap- 
ping concepts, the former emphasiz- 
ing the quality of acts as affecting oth- 
er people, the latter emphasizing the 
personal consequences for the guilty 
party. 

Achilles also is not entirely guiltless 
of hybris. There are slight hints of this 
in the quarrel scene when Agamemnon 
imputes to him some of the attributes 
of the hybristes and when Nestor tells 
both disputants that they have been 
acting badly. Later we have more defi- 
nite charges that the hero of the poem 
is something of a hybristes. The river 
god Scamander says as much, Priam 
describes him as atasthalon obrimoer- 
gon, and most significant is the lan- 
guage of Zeus in describing his con- 
tinued ill-treatment of Hector. 

In the Odyssey we find much the 
Same group of terms used to describe 
many acts and attitudes. These include 
the slaying of the Sun-god’s cattle, the 
follies of mankind as instanced by Ae- 
gisthus, the impious boast of Aias, the 
insolence of the Giants, the journey of 
Telemachus as viewed by Antinous, 
the plundering of the Cyclopes, the 
gossip feared by Nausicaa, the uncivil- 
ized ways of Polyphemus, the reck- 
lessness of Odysseus in taunting Poly- 
phemus, the insolent airs of Melan- 
thius, the imaginary depredations of 
Odysseus’ fictitious followers in Egypt, 
the shameless mendicancy with which 
Antinous charges Odysseus, unfair in- 
terference by spectators in a fist-fight, 
the fictitious deeds of wantonness to 
which Odysseus ascribes his low es- 
tate, and the misconduct of some of 
Odysseus’ serving-women. 

But the main embodiments of hybris 
are the suitors, whose constant epithets 
are agenores, anaideis, hyperenoreon- 
tes, and hyperphialoi, while atasthalos 
and its synonyms are repeatedly ap- 
plied to their words and actions. Their 
hybris manifests itself in their misap- 
propriating and wasting Odysseus’ sub- 
stance, in their generally insolent and 


overbearing attitude as shown in the 
truculence and unscrupulousness dis- 
played in their speeches, and in the 
hurling of the footstool and the ox’s 
hoof. These last two incidents are sig- 
nificant in the story as furnishing con- 
crete overt acts of hybris which bring 
the situation to a climax and make us 
feel that the patience of Odysseus can- 
not endure much longer. 

The use of the theme of hybris is 
one of the many points of resemblance 
between the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Both poems may be rega: led among 
other things as treatises upon the iniq- 
uity of hybris and in both hybris cre- 
ates the situation upon which the plot 
is built and in both it takes the form 
of misappropriating what is another’s. 
In the two poems the ‘“‘villains’’ are 
embodiments of hybris and the heroes 
are slightly tinctured with it. In the 
delineation of hybristai the character- 
ization in the Iliad is more effective 
than that in the Odyssey. There is noth- 
ing subtle about the suitors, and while 
the leaders among them are slightly 
differentiated, they are all very much 
of a piece and their one conspicuous 
characteristic is their hybris. Agamem- 
non on the other hand is not a mere 
personification. He has some attributes 
of greatness, but he is not big enough 
for the part he is called upon to play 
and he is tempted to try to compensate 
for a certain weakness of character by 
adopting some of the methods of the 
hybristes. The hybris of Odysseus is 
not a serious fault, as it takes the 
form merely of a slight tendency to 
recklessness and bravado. This adds 
interest to the story of his adventures 
and rather appeals to the sympathy of 
the reader, who likes to have the vir- 
tues of his characters redeemed by 
some minor vices. The hybris of Achil- 
les is a more serious matter and is 
more vitally connected with the plot, 
since it is one of the influences which 
temporarily transform his naturally 
generous disposition and bring him and 
others to tragedy. 
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Aeschylus and Herodotus! 


HE story of the Greeks’ success- 

ful resistance against the two Per- 
sian invasions conducted by Darius and 
Xerxes has been a source of inspira- 
tion to succeeding generations. Admir- 
ers of the Hellenic civilization see ex- 
hibited in the struggle the finest char- 
acteristics of the Greek people. Lovers 
of freedom point to the Persian Wars 
as the earliest triumphs of free people 
in the endless wars against tyranny 
and oppression. The portrayal of a 
seemingly irresistible Persian power 
threatening to engulf the Greek world 
evokes the universal feeling of sym- 
pathy for the underdog. The unexpect- 
ed outcome presents a spectacle of 
human life replete with drama and 
conducive to moral instruction. 

The sources of information concern- 
ing the Persian Wars and their effect 
upon the Greek world are found in the 
dramatic history compiled by Herod- 
otus and the historical drama com- 
posed by Aeschylus. The superficial re- 
semblances between these two works 
are familiar. Both Aeschylus and He- 
rodotus wrote primarily for an Atheni- 
an audience. Each writer was a pio- 
neer in his own field of literature. Play- 
wright and historian alike emphasized 
the fateful importance of the conflict 
between Persian monarchy and Atheni- 
an democracy. To both men the per- 
sonality and character of the Persian 
monarch, Xerxes, constituted the main 
point of interest. 

Significantly, the Persian Wars in- 
spired two writers of supreme ability. 


Both Aeschylus and Herodotus were 
impressed by the grand scale of the 
enterprise, and the drama of the con- 
flict. The Persian Wars demanded the 
utmost exertions on the part of the 
Greeks, and the challenge to their na- 
tional security and freedom far sur- 
passed all other crises which they were 
called upon to meet. Greek independ- 
ence was at stake; human destiny it- 
self seemed to be involved. The career 
of Xerxes afforded many instances of 
irony, reversal of fortune, and divine 
retribution. These typically dramatic 
qualities enlisted the interest of the 
historian, Herodotus, as well as the 
tragedian, Aeschylus.* 

J. A. K. Thompson in his book, 
Irony: An Historical Introduction, re- 
marks*® that the method of Herodotus 
is strictly parallel with that of the 
tragic dramatists. Herodotus accepts 
the view of life called ironic because 
it naturally leads to the sense of irony 
in human affairs. His history might be 
called the tragedy of King Xerxes. 
Everything leads up to that, and the 
whole machinery of dramatic irony is 
brought into action, till Hubris is at 
last followed by Nemesis. The fall of 
Xerxes was something more than the 
fall of the world’s loftiest head; it was 
the defeat of barbarism. That, one can- 
not doubt, was the most important 
event in the history of world civiliza- 
tion; for it established the foundations 
of civilization. The poular mind dram- 
atized it as the Fall of Xerxes. Like- 
wise in discussing the Aeschylean trag- 


The hybristes in Homer furnished a 
pattern of behavior which was widely 
exploited by later writers and used to 
point a moral or to give universality 
to tales from mythology or legend. The 
concept of hybris had a_ prominent 
place in Greek thought and had impor- 
tant religious, moral, social, and legal 
implications. It operated as a check 
upon conduct and was a valuable factor 


in social control. It also helped to save 
the Greeks from uncritical admiration 
of such ambiguous qualities as energy, 
personality, the desire for achieve- 
ment, or the impulse to dominate. The 
Greeks’ hatred of hybris was one of 
the things that made them an essen- 
tially humane and civilized race. 
H. G. Rosertson 
University of Toronto 
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edy, the Persians, Thompson‘ charac- tory, and to Aeschylus, the earliest of 
terizes the drama as little more than the great Athenian tragedians. dré 
a lamentation for the fall of great and The battle of Salamis was the turn- “1 
ancient Persia as a notable instance of ing-point in the invasion of Greece by thi 
God’s vengeance upon earthly pride. Xerxes. The victory at Salamis was fle 
The Persian Wars were represented, most significant for the history of the 
therefore, as something more than a Athens. In the first place, it provided me 
clash of empires. They were seen as _ Vindication for the policy of Themisto- I 
a struggle for the control of men’s cles. At Salamis, as at Artemisium, Ae: 
lives, and it suggested to the reflective Athenian naval skill showed to the best lan 
mind of an Aeschylus or Herodotus advantage. Second y Xerxes himself lite 
questions of serious moral significance. contributed to the decisiveness of the lite 
The epochal conflict involved the basic engagement at Salamis by his own re- ant 
problems of human destiny. How does action. Concerned for his personal safe- an 
mankind react to the challenge of ap- ty because his retreat might be cut off ass 
parently overwhelming odds, what ef- by Greek command of the sea, Xerxes nal 
fect does worldly success have upon withdrew to Asia with the bulk of his sin, 
the character of a man, and why do forces after Salamis although he had chy 
the gods seem inevitably to strike not suffered an irretrievable loss. the 
down the proud and mighty of this In the tragedy, the Persians, Aes- live 
earth? Inspired by the knowledge of chylus gives so vivid an account of the us 
this divine jealousy, should we, ironi- actual fighting at Salamis® that the de- Ath 
cally, feel pity and fear for the human scription seems unquestionably an eye- vic’ 
being who surpasses his fellows in pow- witness’ account. Furthermore, _ this ver 
er and reputation? Such are the ques- account of the battle comprises a part At 
tions which the career of Xerxes sug- of the famous messenger’s speech, the fi 
gested to Herodotus, the Father of His- climactic scene in a drama in which oe 
eve 
YOU BE THE JUDGE imy 


Text That Talks As Your Textbook Has It 
— i Eodem die castra promovit et milibus passuum sex 
a Caesaris castris sub monte consedit. Postridie eius 
Eodem die diei praeter castra Caesaris suas copias traduxit et 


milibus passuum duobus ultra eum castra fecit eo 
consilio, ut frumento commeatuque qui ex Sequanis et 
Haeduis supportaretur Caesarem intercluderet. Ex eo 
die dies continuos, quinque Caesar pro castris suas 
copias produxit et aciem instructam habuit, ut, si vellet 
Ariovistus proelio contendere, ei potestas non deesset. 
Ariovistus his omnibus diebus exercitum castris con- 
tinuit, equestri proelio cotidie contendit. 

Genus hoc erat pugnae quo se Germani exercuerant, 
Equitum milia erant sex, totidem numero pedites velo- 
cissimi ac fortissimi, quos ex omni copia singuli singu- 
los suae salutis causa delegerant; cum his in proeliis 
versabantur. Ad eos se equites recipiebant. 

TUTOR reading filmstrips, vocabularies and tests, will 
give your students new insight into the linguistic 
patterns of the Latin language. They take the boredom 
out of mental work and offer superior motivation to 
your students. For sight reading, memory work, gram- 
mar, vocabulary, they are a valuable help to comple- 
ment any textbook. Group attention is concentrated 
on single points under complete teacher control. Good 
reading habits and correct eye movements are a 
natural outcome if you use filmstrips as a daily rou- 
tine. There are 70 frames to each filmstrip. ‘Text 
That Talks’’ filmstrips are currently in use in over 
two thousand schools. 

Send for your free filmstrip manual, and lists of film- 
strips and drill records. 


from the workshop of Richard H. Walker 
Tutor That Never Tires, Inc. 
Bronxville, N.Y. 
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dramatic action is at a minimum. The 
awarding of first prize to Aeschylus for 
this particular play® undoubtedly re- 
flects the profound impression which 
the retelling of the story of Salamis 
made upon the Athenian audience. 

In consequence of the success that 
Aeschylus achieved, the battle of Sa- 
lamis became the theme of a distinct 
literary tradition. One example of this 
literary tradition lies in the field of 
ancient biography. A commonplace of 
ancient biography is the tendency to 
associate with one historical event the 
names of outstanding personages in a 
single field. For instance, since Aes- 
chylus was intimately connected with 
the battle of Salamis, the anonymous 
lives of Sophocles and Euripides tell 
us that Sophocles led a _ chorus of 
Athenian youths who celebrated the 
victory, and Euripides was born on the 
very day when the battle took place. 
At the back of such associations lies 
a feeling that it is appropriate for out- 
standing personalities and decisive 
events to be closely intermingled. The 
implication is that a providence gov- 


ISOCRATES 
Panegyricus 88-89: 
“The hordes which 
Xerxes collected 


out of Asia.”’ departed.”’ 


ibid.: ‘‘(Xerxes) wish- 
ing to leave behind 
such a memorial.”’ 


ibid.: sailed 
across the mainland 
and marched over the 
sea, the latter by 
means of a bridge 
across the Hellespont, 
and the former by a 
canal dug in the 
promontory of Athos.”’ 


ibid.: ‘‘an action which 
is of a nature that is 
unsuitable for a man.”’ 


AESCHYLUS 
Persians 12: ‘“‘all 
the strength born 

in Asia has actually 


erns human events. Unquestionably a 
feeling of moral superiority engendered 
by the victory at Salamis accounts for 
the popular acceptance in Athens of 
Aeschylus’ drama and Herodotus’ his- 
tory. 

Abundant evidence exists for the 
moral effect of the unexpected Greek 
success at Salamis. The reversal of 
fortune that the Persians under Xerxes 
suffered inspired numerous allusions in 
later Greek and Latin literature. These 
references to Salamis have been col- 
lected by Schmitz-Kahlmann in an ar- 
ticle entitled, ‘“‘The Example of His- 
tory in the Political Thinking of Isoc- 
rates.’”*"* An analysis of Isocrates’ 
method of argumentation shows that 
the orator cited historical events as 
proof confirming the soundness of the 
political pelicy which he was recom- 
mending. Athenian success in repelling 
the Persian invasions seemed to Isoc- 
rates to offer convincing evidence for 
the value of the Athenian way of life 
in the early years of the fifth century. 
Four passages exhibit Isocrates’ de- 
pendence upon Aeschylus and Herod- 
otus. 


HERODOTUS 

VII 21: ‘‘What people 
of Asia have you not 
led, o Xerxes, in your 
invasion of Greece? 


VII 24: ‘“‘because he 
wished to leave memo- 
rials to himself.”’ 


ibid. vss. 721-22: 
“casting a yoke on 
the shoulder of the 
sea, he yoked the 
Hellespont with 
machines.”’ 


ibid. vs. 749: ‘‘being a mortal he 
imprudently thought to overcome all 
gods and in particular Poseidon.”’ 
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Isocrates was not alone in repeating 
the descriptions which enlivened the 
pages of Aeschylus and Herodotus. The 
bridging of the Hellespont and the con- 
struction of the canal across the prom- 
ontory at Athos appear to have been 
favorite topics for moral preachments. 
In his discussion of Athenian history 
in the third book of the Laws Plato 
mentions the effect that the news of 
Xerxes’ preparations had on the Athen- 
ians. His words in Laws 3.699a 2ff. are 
“hearing not only that Athos was being 
dug through but also the Hellespont 
was being bridged.’’ Callimachus also 
mentions’ the ‘‘baneful ships of the 
Medes (which) crossed Athos.’’ Catul- 
lus writes in Elegy 66:45-46 ‘‘cum Medi 
peperere novum mare, cumque_iu- 
ventus / Per medium classi barbara na- 
vit Athon.’’ Cicero, too, in De Finibus II 
34° makes reference to ‘‘Hellesponto 
iuncto, Athone perfosso.’”’ Finally Lu- 
cian! repeats the antithesis of Helles- 
pont bridged and Athos pierced by a 
canal: “‘hardly less indispensable for 
a rhetorician,’’ he says, ‘‘are such top- 
ics as a fleet crossing Mount Athos, an 
army treading the Hellespont, and so 
forth.”’ 


The listing of authors who referred 
to Xerxes’ fate reveals the great at- 
traction which paradoxes and dramatic 
reversals of fortune had for writers of 
rhetoric. S. E. Smethurst has pointed 
out,!!1 that an extensive use was made 
of history in the rhetorical curriculum. 
Emphasis must be placed on the im- 
portant part that rhetoric played in all 
branches of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture. The dramatic and paradoxical ele- 
ments in human experience occupied 
a conspicious position among the works 
of the rhetoricians, and these same ele- 
ments stood out conspiciously in the 
story of Xerxes. It is immaterial 


whether the various writers referred 
to Xerxes’ exploits because they were 
examples of engineering skill or be- 
cause they were foolhardy actions 
leading to divine retribution. The ca- 
reer of Xerxes provided the moral: re- 


member the impermanence of human 
glory. 

Aeschylus and Herodotus, as we have 
seen, were the originators of a long 
literary tradition. They suggested the 
moral lesson of the impermanence of 
human power and success. Starting 
with the orator Isocrates, this became 
a favorite topic in the schools of rhet- 
oric. Writers of biography persistently 
presented the lives of their heroes as 
exemplifying particular types of human 
conduct. D. R. Stuart has commented!* 
that through the centuries biographers 
have conceived it a proper part of their 
function to attach to the life of a good 
man the value of a lesson in human 
conduct. Hence biographies became 
ethical preachments, and the content 
of their work was rich in human ex- 
amples. The paradigm, hortatory or 
monitory, was gleaned from the lives 
of people who exemplified one social 
type or another. The downfall of 
Xerxes was interpreted as an illustra- 
tion of the fate which awaits the man 
who glories in his own power. 

The field of biography reveals yet 
another aspect of human life that first 
found expression in the description of 
Xerxes’ career. The desire to save 
great deeds from oblivion, the ‘‘com- 
memorative spirit’? as it has_ been 
called,!* is a powerful motive both for 
human effort and for biographical rec- 
ord. The biographer conceives of his 
function as the preservation of a model 
for the guidance of posterity. Herodotus 
(1.1) introduces his history of the Pers- 
ian Wars with the statement that he 
intends to ‘“‘preserve from decay the 
memory of what men have done.”’ Sim- 
ilarly, Xerxes says in the closing 
strophe of Aeschylus’ Persians (951- 
953), ‘‘I have become a song of mourn- 
ing to my people and an evil to my 
ancestral land.’? From beginning to 
end, the story of Xerxes is presented 
as a warning lesson to future genera- 
tions. Every effort was made to fix 
it firmly in the memory of man. 

Three conclusions emerge from this 
comparison between Aeschylus’ and 
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We See 
By The Papers 


Edited by Graves Thompson 


NE THING we didn’t see by the papers, 
and are sad to report, is that John 
Latimer has decided he must give up this 
department. It has been one of the parts 
of THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL that we liked best. 
Its editor’s wise, penetrating, and good- 
humored comments on the matters he was 
presenting made it a very attractive fea- 
ture. Now we fear a change for the worse. 
At the same time, we bespeak for our- 
selves all the aid Professor Latimer may 
(or may not) have received from CJ’s 
readers. One person’s reading in the public 
press is hardly adequate to cover the field. 
Even so, the number of references 10 


classical civilization in newspapers and 
magazines we have read during the past 
summer is quite striking. Certainly the an- 
cient classics are not dead so long as these 
popular publications continue to reach back 
to them as newsworthy sources. Yet there 
is some cause for concern: will the coming 
generations of journalists and writers have 
the same classical interest and background 
that still seem to survive to some extent in 
those active today, or will the changing 
tides of education wipe out the last vestiges 
of what has been a universal heritage? In- 
deed, some hint of this last possibility ap- 
pears in a recent book by André Siegfried, 
America at Mid-Century. The reviewer in 
Time (June 13, 1955) quotes M. Siegfried as 
follows: 


Geography has triumphed over history, environ- 
ment over heredity. The New World has lost all 
sense of reality of contact with Greco-Roman 
culture, which is characteristic of the formation 
of Europe, and if it remains fundamentally 
Christian, it is in the Jewish rather than the 
Greek sense, following the testimony of the Bible 
rather than critical argument. . . . France’s No. 


Herodotus’ accounts of the battle of Sa- 
lamis. First, both the drama and the 
history reveal a strong moral purpose. 
Secondly, playwright and_ historian 
alike made use of such devices as irony, 
the paradoxical antithesis, and unex- 
pected reversal of fortune. These de- 
vices lay at the heart of the ancient 
rhetorical method. Their popularity in 
all branches of literature would seem 
to indicate that they were based on a 
commonly accepted attitude towards 
life. It is noteworthy that Aeschylus 
and Herodotus discerned the same mor- 
al in the career of Xerxes, and under 
their influence the story was retold by 
rhetoricians from Isocrates to Lucian. 
In the third place, it may be concluded 
that distinctions between types of lit- 
erature are largely artificial. Both Aes- 
chylus and Herodotus were concerned 
with essentially the same topic, a way 
of life. Although the interest in a way 
of life may seem most appropriately 
the province of biography, both his- 
torian and tragedian dramatized Xer- 
xes’ vainglorious way of life. Divine 
retribution followed Xerxes’ pride and 
issued in his tragic downfall. The tiny 
state of Athens furnished, paradoxical- 
ly, the force which all the wealth and 
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power of the Persian Empire could not 
overcome. The Athenian way of life 
merited the approval of the gods. 
Civilization triumphed over barbarism, 
right over might. All mankind could 
profit by seeing how Xerxes was re- 
sponsible for his own downfall. The 
drama of history is disclosed in the 
events leading up to the unexpected 
victory of Athens at Salamis. 


C. Kirk, JR. 
Florida State University 


1 This paper was presented orally at the meet- 
ing of the Southern Section of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, November 27, 1954. 

2 For a discussion of Herodotus’ use of dra- 
tnatic sources see A. E. Raubitschek, ‘‘Gyges in 
Herodotus”’, The Classical Weekly 48 (1955) 48ff. 

3 J. A. K. Thompson, Irony: an Historical In- 
troduction (Cambridge 1927), 125-7. 

4 Ibid., 78 

5 Aeschylus, Persians, 447-71. 

6 Hypothesis to Persians, 1.16. 

7 Gisela Schmitz-Kahlmann, ‘‘Das Beispiel der 
Geschichte in Politischen Denken des Isokrates,”’ 
Philologus Suppl. 31.4 (1939): 77 ff. 

8 Rudolfus Pfeiffer, Callimachus (Oxford 1949) 
1.114 fr. 110 (Coma Berenices), vss. 45-6. 

9H. Rackham, Ciceronis De Finibus Bonorum 
et Malorum (London 1914), 2.34, section 112. 

10 Carl Jacobitz, Lucian’s Dialogues of the 
Dead, 1.20:2 (Leipzig 1901). 

11S. E. Smethurst, ‘‘Cicero and Isocrates’’, 
TAPA 84 (1953), 298. 

12D. R. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman 
Biography (Berkeley, 1928), 126. 

13 Ibid., 7. 
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1 living authority on the U.S. has written the 
sort of Socratic book about America that, he 
would argue, America itself cannot readily pro- 
duce. 


WORD DERIVATIONS 


Derivations of words and phrases often 

interest writers and readers. Irene Corbally 
Kuhn, veteran newspaper reporter and for- 
eign correspondent, took up the origin of 
“snob’’ in an article on the cracking of 
British social lines (Richmond News- 
Leader, June 10, 1955): 
The word snob is derived from the practice 
followed [in the eighteenth century] of distin- 
guishing commoners married to titles from _ the 
real thing. Those who acquired a title without 
being themselves of blue blood were listed with 
the abbreviation s. nob. of the Latin sans nobil- 
ita [sic] (without noble blood) after their names 
to mark the distinction. 

There seems to be some confusion here. 
Did the abbreviation stand for the Latin 
sine nobilitate or the French sans noblesse? 
Available dictionaries are of no help. They 
give ‘“‘snob’’ as a dialectical term for a 
cobbler, used contemptuously of a tailor, 
but with ultimate origin uncertain. 

The New York Times affords further ety- 
mological confusion when it quotes a Dr. 
Fabing as follows: ‘‘It is my hope that 
many of you will get interested in these 
new compounds for which I have proposed 
the term ataraxics, after the Greek word, 
whieh means ‘freedom from confusion of 
peace of mind.’ ”’ 

Says the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Un- 

ion: 
A Latin scholar claims that the venerated phrase 
“E Pluribus Unum” on our money once meant 
“‘hash’’. Dr. Clarence Mendell, retired professor 
of Latin language and literature at Yale Uni- 
versity, says the phrase was used by Virgil in 
his Moretum to describe a tasty hash or stew 
prepared by a poor Roman farmer from cheese, 
strips of bacon, parsley, garlic, and whatever 
other edible left-overs were available. He also 
believes that Benjamin Franklin and others who 
suggested the motto for one nation formed of 
many states were aware of its origin. Perhaps 
the founding fathers had prophetic insight into 
the kind of meals American grocery money 
would eventually buy. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Three successive issues of Time make it 
plain that classical culture is not yet dead 
in educational institutions (of all places!). 
Trinity College, (Hartford, Conn.) presented 
Frederick B. Rentschler, chairman of 
United Aircraft Corp., with an LL.D and 
this citation (June 20th issue): 

Who can forget this man, who, unlike Fabius 
Maximus of old (he saved his country by delay- 
ing!), contributed to our country’s salvation by 
sending forth from the meadows of East Hart- 
ford swarms of Aristophanic Wasps and Hornets 
to sting our enemies to defeat . . . I present 
to you the Pegasus of the airplane industry, who 
: - has helped America gain air supremacy. 


Yale gave Wallace Stevens, poet, a Litt.D, 
with the following citation (Time, June 27, 
1955): ‘‘The poet’s ancient title ‘maker’ 
finds its meaning in your work which cele- 
brates the power of the imagination to 
make and remake our everyday world and 
give it perspective and order.”’ As all Yale- 
men and readers of CJ know, the Greek 
word from which ‘“‘poet’’ is derived did 
mean ‘‘maker’’. 

The Yale class of 1905, at its fiftieth re- 
union, sent the following telegram to the 
corresponding class at Harvard: ‘‘Post quin- 
quaginta annos amicitiae mutuae alumni 
Universitatis Yalensis hic in Novo Portu 
congregati classi simili Harvardensi salu- 
tem plurimam dicimus.” (Time, July 4, 
1955) 


EDITORIALISTS, COLUMNISTS, AND SPEAKERS 


The most eminent of those in this cate- 

gory who made use of classical references 
was the President of the United States. In 
addressing the graduating class of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, he said (Time, June 
20, 1955): 
You men and women venture forth into a world 
where human nature differs little, if at all, 
from human nature in 1915 or in the age of 
Pericles. . . . In this country we emphasize 
both liberal and practical education. But too 
often it is a liberal education for one and a 
practical education for another. What we des- 
perately need is an integrated liberal, practical 
education for the same person. 

Ignoring Sappho’s ancient claim, The New 
Yorker’s ‘“‘Talk of the Town” (August 13, 
1955) had the following to say: ‘‘Everyone 
thinks there are nine Muses, but we know 
there are ten. The tenth is Polylogia, the 
Muse of publicity, and she is closely tied 
up with Erato, the Muse of lyric poetry, 
if our experiences of late are any sign.” 
It turns out that publicity men are produc- 
ing many a piece of inspirational and lyrical 
literature. 

Representatives of Washington and Lee 
University and the University of Richmond 
recently appeared before a committee of 
the Association of American Law Schools. 
Their mission was to oppose a_ pending 
resolution which would compel member 
schools to accept Negro students as a price 
of maintaining membership in the associa- 
tion. Commented the Richmond News-Lead- 
er editorially (August 26, 1955): ‘‘The Vir- 
ginians were combating a trend foreseen 
by Plato when he wrote The Republic. What 
begins as democracy inevitably gives way 
to tyranny. Free associations, corrupted by 
a compulsion for power, in the end must 
abandon freedom—or abandon association.”’ 


(See inside back cover) 
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THE REVIEW 


CUPBOARD 


Et summis admiratio 

* veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


Edited by Grundy Steiner 


THE First guest editor of the year is Dr. 
Louis H. Feldman of Yeshiva College. He has 
prepared an essay on the basis of three volumes 
which from varying points of view consider the 
question of anti-Semitism. His chief field of 
interest, as he reports, is in Judaism of the 
Graeco-Roman period, especially in relations 
between Jews and pagans. 

Confessions of interest in this fashion have 
been prelude to more than one request for a 
review or a “‘Cupboard’’ from this editor in the 
past. They are likely to have the same effect in 
the future. I am highly grateful to those who 
answered my ‘request for volunteers’ last May 
(CJ 50 [1955] 377-378). Several of them have 
already received books and some of their reviews 
are already in hand. The others will be hearing 
very shortly. More volunteers would be appre- 
ciated, whether they write directly to me or to 
my successor once his name is —e- 


Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
By H. Ipris Bett. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1953. Pp. x, 117. $4.75. 

Race-Relations in Ancient Egypt. By S. 
Davis. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. xiii, 176, $4.50. 

Persecution of the Jews in the Roman Em- 
pire (300-438). By JAMES EVERETT SEAVER. 
(Univ. of Kansas Publications, Humanis- 
tic Studies, No. 30.) Lawrence, Kan.: 
University of Kansas Press, 1952. Pp. 
101. $2.00. 


THE BANDUNG Conference has emphasized 
once again the crucial importance for our 
twentieth-century civilization of the prob- 
lem of relations among people with dif- 
ferent national, social, racial, and religious 
traits.1 The problem is, however, hardly a 
new one, as these three recent volumes 
testify. Though there is little that is novel 
in any of them (especially Davis, whose 
words often echo such scholars as Bell, 
Bevan, Haarhoff, Momigliano, and Tarn), 
all are convenient compilations and care- 
fully weighed discussions of complicated 
and frequently contradictory sources. 

The most scholarly of the three (though 
poorly organized and stylistically unattrac- 
tive) is that by D., who is himself from 
South Africa, where the issue of race-rela- 
tions is pressing. Throughout his discussion 
one forever hears the echo: ‘‘De nobis 
narratur fabula.’’ And his analogies with 
the modern world (cf. esp. pp. 52-3 and 
165) are most appropriate. 
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Just as the Jews had an ambivalent at- 
titude toward the notion of the ‘‘chosen 
people,’’ being at once particularistic and 
universalistic, so did the Greeks, D. starts 
with the period of the Persian invasions, 
when Greece was exposed to its greatest 
external danger; for it was then that the 
notion of Greek superiority over the ‘‘bar- 
barians’’ seems to have crystallized (pp. 
1 ff.). But within a century Isocrates had 
adopted a broader outlook, stating (Pane- 
gyricus 50) that ‘‘the name ‘Hellenes’ sug- 
gests no longer a race but a mental out- 
look, and that the title ‘Hellenes’ is applied 
rather to those who share our culture than 
to those who share a common blood.’ It 
was Alexander the Great (p. 9) who sought 
to carry out this ideal by proclaiming a 
brotherhood of peoples. And it was in Egypt, 
which had had contacts with Hebrew and 
Greek foreigners from an early period (p. 
18), that Alexander’s attempt had its most 
fully recorded consequences; for the papyri 
(pp. 38-40) enable us to reconstruct the pic- 
ture in considerable detail. 


Starting with the death of Alexander, 
Bell’s and Davis’ books parallel each other, 
the former consisting of four extremely 
readable public lectures intended for non- 
specialists which the famous papyrologist 
delivered in 1952 under the Forwood Foun- 
dation for the Philosophy and History of 
Religion at the University of Liverpool. 
Both B. (pp. 19-23) and D. (pp. 43-5) note 
the attempt of Ptolemy I to achieve great- 
er religious unity by promoting the new 
cult of Sarapis which, in effect, replaced 
that of Osiris, and by instituting the wor- 
ship of himself as divine. Both B. and D., 
incidentally, agree on the answer to the 
vexed question of the origin of the Sarapis 
cult: they trace it back to the Hellenized 
form of the local god of Memphis. Though 
the Egyptians did at times revolt against 
their Greek rulers, the Ptolemies encour- 
aged intermarriage and assimilation (D., 
p. 56; B., pp. 59-63) so that the Graeco- 
Egyptian population would not regard them 


.as anti-national. When the Romans con- 


quered Egypt they tended to favor Greek, 
in contrast to Egyptian, elements (B., pp. 
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63, 66); and this partiality, together with 
their favoritism toward the Jews, led to 
much friction. 


The story of the Jews in Egypt, which 
is the subject of B.’s second lecture and 
of most of D.’s book, presents the chief 
problem in ‘race-relations’’ in ancient 
Egypt. Both authors commence their ac- 
counts with the Hebrews’ sojourn in Egypt 
in Biblical times, the historicity of which 
they accept; and D. adopts the conclusions 
of the Egyptologist A. S. Yahuda that there 
are many authentic evidences of Egyptian 
contact in the story of Joseph (pp. 82-4). 
B. wisely, however, denies (p. 26) any di- 
rect connection between Akhenaten’s hymn 
to Aten and the 104th Psalm; yet his at- 
tempt to show the influence of Egyptian 
love poetry and wisdom literature on those 
of the Hebrews (pp. 26-7) is hardly con- 
vincing, for both may reflect a general 
Near-Eastern attitude of mind. 


B. (pp. 27 ff.) emphasizes more clearly 
than does D. (pp. 86 ff.) the importance 
which, as a result of the discovery of the 
Elephantine papyri, dating from the fifth 
century before the Christian Era, we must 
attach to the work of Ezra, who led in 
the purification of Judaism from the poly- 
theistic practices such as the Jews of Ele- 
phantine, in southern Egypt, maintained. 
The real Jewish settlement of Egypt be- 
gan, however, with Alexander; and by the 
time of Philo, according to both D. (p. 90) 
and B. (p. 36), the Jews numbered about a 
million. Their occupations were varied: 
many were professional soldiers (as had 
been the Jews of Elephantine) and farmers; 
comparatively few were bankers or money- 
lenders (B., p. 42; D., pp. 90-1) which they 
have sometimes been accused of being in 
inordinate numbers in more recent times. 
Though not forming a ghetto (B., p. 36; 
D., p. 92), the Jews generally did main- 
tain their allegiance to the Torah (D., p. 
91). B., nevertheless, anticipates E. R. 
Goodenough’s recent thesis (Jewish Sym- 
bols in the Greco-Roman Period, 4 vols. 
{New York, 1953-54)] that Diaspora Juda- 
ism was lax in its observance of the law 
(pp. 42-3), though the instance which B. 
offers (p. 43), that of a Jewess swearing 
by an Egyptian goddess, is not a convincing 
one—even if it could be multiplied, since 
it is not unusual, in our own day as well, 
to swear by strange divinities. 

Both B. (pp. 37-9) and especially D. (pp. 
95-112) discuss at length the question of 


Jewish citizenship at Alexandria and agree 
in concluding that while some of the Jews 


were citizens most were not, being mem- 
bers of a separate Jewish organization with 
their own laws and privileges. In the early 
years of the Alexandrian Jewish commu- 
nity, there was little active anti-Semitism,? 
and widespread antipathy did not arise until 
the Roman period (B., pp. 40-1; D., pp. 
116-7), when political, not religious or eco- 
nomic or social, causes produced it. The 
policy of Julius Caesar and of the early 
Emperors (cf. D., p. 152) in patronizing 
and protecting the Jews (who had been 
loyal to them) while depriving the disloyal 
Greeks of some of their privileges was 
definitely a major factor in arousing re- 
sentment against the Jews. In a word, as 
D. says (p. 117): ‘“‘The Alexandrines tended 
to identify the Jews with the Roman cause, 
and in their constant opposition to the gov- 
ernment found attacks on the Jews a con- 
venient, because safer, method of showing 
their hostility to Rome.’’ B. has elsewhere 
(Jews and Christians in Egypt [London, 
1924], p. 11) plausibly argued that the Jew- 
ish desire for full Alexandrian citizenship 
caused still further strife. In any case, 
the reigns of the Emperors from Caligula 
through Trajan were marked by bloody 
pogroms against the Jews and by numerous 
embassies of both Greeks and Jews to the 
Emperors. (The London Papyrus 1912 sheds 
much light on one such embassy, which 
incidentally portrays the Emperor Claudius 
in an unusually favorable light [cf. D., p. 
156]). The terrible revolt of the Jews in 
115, which was almost as bloody as its 
counterpart in Palestine a few years later 
under Bar Kochba, was so destructive that 
the Jewish community never really re- 
covered. 


Alexandrian anti-Semitism definitely had 
an effect on the Roman writers (D., pp. 
157-8), particularly on the Stoics, such as 
Seneca, who found in the Jews dangerous 
rivals to the spread of their religious phi- 
losophy (D., pp. 158-9). The educated class- 
es generally, imbued as they were with 
Greek philosophy, tended to sneer at the 
numerous and increasingly popular Orien- 
tal cults of which Judaism was one. Among 
the lower classes, however, the Jewish (as 
later the Christian) missionaries seem to 
have won numerous adherents (p. 160). 


The Romans generally thus emerge as 
highly tolerant of the Jews. That they were 
fairly tolerant toward the Christians also 
seems quite clear from Trajan’s correspond- 
ence with Pliny and other references, as 
B. notes (pp. 82-3). The Christian triumph 
in Egypt with its motley population and 
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syncretistic cults (which in no small meas- 
ure account for the popularity of such 
heresies as Gnosticism and Manickaeism 
{B., pp. 91-6])3 was due, according to Bell 
(pp. 102-5) both to the attractiveness of its 
fundamental doctrines and to practical ad- 
vantages of its close-knit organization. But 
this ex post facto demonstration is some- 
what less than convincing. 


With the triumph of Christianity, the re- 
lationship between the Romans and the 
Jews entered a new phase, described in 
Seaver’s volume, during which the Jews 
passed from a position of privilege to one 
of persecution. S. is not interested merely 
in the intellectual conflict between Judaism 
and Christianity, which has becr dealt with 
extensively by J. W. Parkes (The Conflict 
of the Church and the Synagogue [London, 
1934]), A. L. Williams (Adversus Judaeos 
(Cambridge, 1935]), and M. Simon (Verus 
Israel, Etude sur les Relations entre Chré- 
tiens et Juifs dans V’ Empire romain, 135- 
425 [Paris, 1948]), S.’s contribution is two- 
fold: in the first place, he shows the con- 
nection between this intellectual conflict and 
the anti-Jewish legislation of the Emper- 
ors; in addition, he has collected and trans- 
lated, often for the first time, all fourth- 
century laws and canons relating to the 
Jews. 

Seeking the causes of Patristic anti- 
Semitism in the fourth century, S. argues 
convincingly (pp. 7-18) that there is no 
basis to their charge that the Jews as a 
class were persecuting the Christians as a 
class during this period. On the contrary, 
the Jews maintained such close and friendly 
relations with the Christians that a num- 
ber of Church councils passed canons seek- 
ing to discourage this intimacy (pp. 25 ff. 
and 34 ff.). One major exception to this 
friendliness was the rioting in Egypt, which, 
as we have already noted, had been the 
scene of much political strife between Jews 
and Alexandrians under the early Emper- 
ors. This conflict, but now with added re- 
ligious overtones according to Socrates, cul- 
minated in the riot of 414, as a result of 
which the Archbishop Cyril expelled all 
Jews from Alexandria (pp. 15-6). 


S. does not challenge the sincerity of the 
Church Fathers in their theoretical attacks 
against the Jews (p. 21). For them, as he 
has well remarked (p. 41), the Jew was 
“a theological necessity rather than a liv- 
ing being.’’ These attacks are reflected in 
the Church canons, and eventually, though 
at first only mildly, in Imperial decrees 
(p. 34). The case of the burning of a syna- 


gogue by Christians at Callinicum on the 
Euphrates, an act which the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great denounced and which 
Ambrose defended (pp. 41-4), well illus- 
trates the dangerous consequences among 
the less theoretically-minded rabble of the 
anti-Jewish propaganda of the Church 
Fathers. Though Theodosius directed that 
the Bishop of Callinicum rebuild the syna- 
gogue at his own expense, Ambrose was 
finally successful in persuading the Em- 
peror to rescind the order. 


Of the Church Fathers Augustine, the 
most influential, was one of the mildest 
toward the Jews, who, he felt, should be 
preached to in a spirit of love. His doctrine, 
however, that the Jews must be preserved 
as living evidence of Divine displeasure 
prepared the way for the medieval ghetto 
(p. 54). 


The Emperors, because of the tradition 
of Imperial protection for the Jews, were 
slower than the Church councils in enacting 
restrictions upon them. As late as 397 the 
Emperor Arcadius stated: ‘‘In protecting 
their [i.e. the Jews’] privileges we emulate 
earlier emperors ... ; and we decree by 
the permission of our sacred will that the 
Jews retain in perpetuity the same priv- 
ileges which have been granted to the fore- 
most priests of the venerable Christian law 
because of their holiness.’’ (p. 67). By 399, 
however, Arcadius had revised his policy 
and forced the Jews to assume their share 
in the decurionate, the class (from which 
the Jews had previously been exempt) 
which had the unfortunate duty of collect- 
ing Imperial taxes. Other legislation fol- 
lowed, culminating in the decree of Theo- 
dosius II in 415 abolishing the office of the 
Patriarch Gamaliel (pp. 71-2), and the de- 
cree of 429 confiscating the funds collected 
for the Patriarch’s office (p. 72). This, in 
effect, abolished the centralized organiza- 
tion of Judaism in the Roman Empire (p. 
72) and, it should be added, led to the 
decentralized Judaism characteristic of me- 
dieval and modern times. 


Thus the cycle is completed from the 
protection of the Jews under the early 
emperors to their active persecution by the 
fourth and fifth century rules. B.’s and D.’s 
books, which show that that the origins of 
anti-Semitism in Alexandria were political, 
make clear the falsity of S.’s statement 
(p. 87) that Nazi anti-Semitism was unique 
in owing so little to Christian influence. 
But there can be no doubt, despite the 
admitted sincerity of the leaders of the 
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Church, that Christianity is chiefly respon- 
sible for the shift in attitude of the Em- 
perors toward the Jews. 


Louis H. FELDMAN 
Yeshiva College 


NoTES 


1D. unfortunately uses the term ‘‘race-rela- 
tions’’ in discussing the contacts between Jews 
and other peoples in Egypt, despite his realiza- 
tion (p. xiii) that there is no Semitic race. But 
he is, of course, employing the word ‘‘race’”’ in 
the nineteenth-century sense to denote ‘‘a sum 
of national and social traits difficult to acquire 
in one generation’’ (ibid.). 

2 Literary anti-Semitism, to be sure, antedates 
the Roman occupation of Egypt (D., pp. 115-6). 
It is interesting to note that one of the principal 
charges against the Jews was their refusal to 
participate in the Hellenistic cosmopolitanism; 
and this was to become one of the chief accusa- 
tions of the Stoics against the Jews. ‘‘Today, on 
the other hand,”’ as D. (p. 132) aptly notes, 
“‘what tends to arouse resentment is the opposite 
— the very fact that the Jews have become an 
international people among strongly national and 
exclusive states.”’ 

3 B., who wisely (p. 99) refuses to accept the 
thesis linking the Jewish Therapeutae with 
Christian monasticism, is on unsure ground when 
he asserts (ibid.) that both these movements 
were due to ‘‘some permanent tendency in the 
Egyptian temperament and the geography of a 
country in which the desert is everywhere at 
hand.’’ This reminds one of the old argument 
that Hebrew monotheism was likewise due to the 
fact that the Hebrews were a desert people. 
Actually, of course, other desert peoples have 
not evolved either monotheism or monasticism. 

4 Unfortunately B.’s fourth lecture (‘The Chris- 
tian Triumph’’) is marred somewhat by his ten- 
dentiousness, as indicated by such a statement 
as the following (p. 105): “It [paganism] had 
been conquered by the truer and finer religion, 
for which it had itself prepared the way, a re- 
ligion which at last brought the solution of prob- 
lems which paganism had posed but to which it 
had found no answer.” 


Aristotle: Parva Naturalia. A Revised Text 
with Introduction and Commentary, by 
Sir Davi Ross, New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 355. $6.40. 


THE Parva Naturalia comprises a group 
of treatises on ‘“‘the phenomena common to 
soul and body.’’ Specifically, these essays 
deal with sensation, memory, desire and 
its species, pleasure and pain, waking and 
sleep, youth and age, respiration and ex- 
piration, health and disease; and, despite 
their brevity, they are of unique importance 
in the field of psychology, for in them we 
find the earliest general formulation of the 
laws of association and the first record of 
certain sensory illusions. The edition of the 
De Sensu and the De Memoria published 
by G. R. T. Ross in 1904 is the most re- 
cent previous edition of any of the treatises 
with an English commentary. The present 
edition of the entire group incorporates ex- 
tensive work on the treatises by foreign 


scholars, and the text is based on a new 
collation of some of the most important 
manuscripts. The comprehensiveness of the 
treatment may be judged from the fact that 
the text (with variant readings) comprises 
only 110 out of a total of 355 pages. The 
introduction discusses the parts of the 
Parva Naturalia and the periods at which 
they were written, the contents of the in- 
dividual treatises, and the text. A _ con- 
spectus of contents immediately follows the 
text. The commentary has for each chapter 
a synopsis of the contents and critical and 
explanatory notes on difficult points. At the 
end is an index of occurrences of the more 
significant Greek words in the text and a 
very brief subject index to the introduction 
and commentary. 


This edition of the Parva Naturalia re- 
flects diligent and painstaking research and 
high professional competence, qualities 
which have characterized the work of Sir 
David Ross in the past. A classical scholar 
will find little to criticize. But a psychol- 
ogist or a biologist unversed in Greek, if 
he is trying to ascertain precisely what 
Aristotle said on matters of concern to him, 
will soon feel the need of psychotherany to 
ease his growing sense of frustration. Sure- 
ly the scope of a work as comprehensive 
as this might properly have been extended 
to include both an English translation and 
a complete subject index. Its value as a 
reference work would thereby have been 
greatly enhanced by making its contents 
available to specialists who have no com- 
mand of Greek, and this is the rule, rather 
than the exception, in psychology and biol- 
ogy today. 

ALFRED C. ANDREWS 


University of Miami 


Die demokratische Staatsidee in der Verfas- 
sung von Athen. By FRIEDRICH WARNCKE. 
Bonn: Ludwig Roéhrscheid, 1951. Pp. 149. 


THE avutuor of this concisely written and 
well planned volume has clearly earned 
his reader’s gratitude by a concluding state- 
ment which should be the initial one'— 
that the modern concept of Greek democ- 
racy is (and not just in lay circles at 
that) definitely confused by identifying the 
Hellenic, and especially the Athenian polis 
with the Platonic political idealism. 

Professor Warncke of Cologne University 
tries to excavate, as it were, the true, real 
Greek, and especially Athenian Staatsbild 
from an enormous pile of ancient and mod- 
ern literature, first and second hand sources 
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ete. The plan of the book is typically Ger- 
man-historical, which usually proves to be 
the best, but in the preface Warncke is 
somewhat too much a German, when he 
remarks (p. 9): 

.. . it is especially rewarding to study the 
development of Athenian social democracy and 
autonomy or to investigate why the plutocratic 
tendencies never succeeded essentially in spite 
of many efforts in that direction, while almost 
everywhere modern democracy seems to sur- 
render helplessly to plutocracy (sic!). 

This little slur against modern, probably 
Anglo-American democracy reminds an ex- 
perienced reader of German style during 
the Hitlerian period: the learned author 
quotes no source, offers no documentation, 
creates a certain academic atmosphere by 
the small verb scheint and assumes the 
surrender of democracy to plutocracy as 
gerichtsbekannt (self-evident). 

The book is divided into four general 
titles: (A) Indogermanic kingdom and the 
tribal constitution as the starting point for 
Greek constitutional development, (B) Con- 
stitution of Sparta, (C) The development 
of Athenian democracy up to the sixth 
century, (D) The idea of the Attic state 
democracy in the fifth century. Again under 
the first title we are told (p. 12) that the 
Slavs ‘‘ . . . were not capable of founding 
firm and long lasting states. Therefore they 
more readily accepted foreign rulers and 
did not fight for establishing their own 
individuality.”’ 
As documentation the author offers only 
the history of Russia by Karl Stahlin. Yet 
Florinsky of Columbia University would 
surely question the above statement, and 
the Bohemian, Polish, and Southern Slavic 
states actually showed more centralization 
than the Holy Empire or Hellas. 

The author by generous documentation 
and friendly remarks magnifies the im- 
portance of Irish state independence, al- 
though in this connection the Irish must 
rank behind the Slavs. Certain German 
scholars will increase the value of their 
research and excellent work in general by 
freeing themselves of the residues of a 
prejudiced and dangerous past. 

The author wisely, after starting with the 
primitive beginning of states (in part A), 
does not turn to Attic conditions right away, 
but deals first (under title B) with Sparta. 
He endeavors to give the real picture of 
the Spartan form of government, not the 
peculiar version seen through Plato’s eyes. 
The author is well justified in doing so, 
for thus he can point out the contrast be- 
tween Sparta and Athens, and at the same 


time we are led into the inner constitutional 
life of a great totalitarian and military 
state with distinctly racial privileges of a 
socialistic character, — for the compar- 
atively small crowd of ‘‘Spartiates’’ repre- 
sent, as it were, the ‘‘Aryans’”’ of that 
dyarchy: there is a_ similarity, rightly 
underlined by the author, between the state 
with its two kings and the Roman Republic 
with its two consuls. In our time we find 
such a dyarchic system in Europe only in 
the tiny republic of San Marino with its 
two Capitani Reggenti and in Andorra with 
her two princes, the president of the 
French Republic and the bishop of 
Pamplona. 


In part C the author first stresses the 
difference between the developments of 
nobility in Sparta, where the aristocracy 
is absorbed by the privileged population 
group of the Spartiates, and of the 
Eupatrides in Athens, which separates more 
and more from the population and achieves 
social equality with the king. This aristoc- 
racy lowers the royal rank as such until 
that highest dignity in the state becomes 
an elective office with a ten-year term, 
open to any member of the Athenian 
oligarchy. The economical development 
around the eighth century creates a new 
situation, especially the increase of com- 
merce and the circulation of money. The 
author calls the result of the many inter- 
marriages between landholding Eupatrides 
and moneyed commoners plutocracy 
which completely nullified the old three 
states of nobility, peasantry, and trade 
(‘‘demiurgoi’’) and prepared the way to- 
ward the Draconic and Solonic reforms. 


Very interesting are Warncke’s explana- 
tions of another element in this develop- 
ment which is very often overlooked: he 
assumes that the autonomous administra- 
tive — and sit venia verbo — naval bodies, 
the so-called ‘‘naucraries’’, caused further 
steps toward the genuine democracy which 
Athens was, according to the author, at 
its peak. The ‘“‘naucraries’’ were formed 
regionally and put in charge of the equip- 
ment of the ships so especially important in 
a maritime state like Athens. Since the 
rich had to furnish the means for the 
equipment the others had to furnish the 
real services. Warncke concludes that, con- 
sidering the importance of the armed men 
in the people’s assembly, the sailors and 
rowers would have an even greater in- 
influence in the more _ specialized 
‘“‘naucraries.’’ Here, the author thinks, are 
the breaches in the rampart through which 
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the common man actually penetrated into 
the polis. 

In connection with the controversial 
theories regarding the Draconian constitu- 
tion, the disputed predecessor of Solon’s 
basic laws, although Warncke sides with 
those scholars who regard the correspond- 
ing Chapter IV of the Aristotelian Athenaion 
Politeia as an interpolation, he maintains 
that—whatever the authorship of and re- 
sponsibility for this constitution—Aristotle 
described correctly the actual form of 
Athenian government as it prevailed in the 
seventh century. 

It seems essential that already in the so- 
called Draconian, and at any rate pre- 
Solonic, constitution, the four so-called 
Solonic estates existed and that, at that 
early time, not any longer nobility by birth 
but rather financial capacity determined 
the qualification for the armed service of 
the citizen: the change from the infantry 
to the cavalry has become possible. In the 
time of Dracon the aristocracy by birth 
and the moneyed class has finally become 
one estate until, in the fifth century ‘“... 
the idea of the autochthon nobility com- 
prising all Athenian citizens becomes the 
theoretical basis of this constitutional re- 
form’’ (p.39). 

Solon’s work could be literaily called a 
New Deal: he kept the old traditional 
classes and estates, but, by his reforms, 
changed the distribution of the citizens: 
this he accomplished by changes in the 
census which was based, as a_ reform 
measure, on the annual income of real 
estate, instead of the latter’s value; the 
devaluation of coined money (practically 
an inflation coupled with deficit spending 
on a somewhat primitive level) apparently 
“enriched’’ and helped the impoverished 
classes, in particular citizens who were 
able to join the three upper classes, pre- 
serve their position if still not expelled, or 
even to advance from class to class by 
satisfying the formal financial regulations. 

Summarizing the great reformer’s work 
Warncke hails it as the establishment of 
the absolute and untouchable individual 
freedom in a modern sense. The author 
furthermore succeeds in proving that al- 
ready the contemporaries and the very next 
generations looked toward Solon as the 
actual source of this new legislation, since 
the great German scholar and jurist Gierke 
had attempted at a statement of the op- 
posite (p.54). There is something British 
in Solon’s work: the preservation of the 
old institutions on the one hand, and the 
changing of their content, in particular their 


composition as to the admission of dif- 
ferently qualified citizens, on the other. The 
great sage’s reforms are an early Glorious 
Revolution forestalling an open, armed, 
bloody social rebellion. 


The finest and longest part of the book 
(part D), treats of the classical period; 


The Anglo-Saxon lawyer, English or 
American, will be more pleased than the 
continental adept of the Code Napoléon or 
the different German and Slavic codes, to 
read the author’s statement that his ancient 
Athenian colleagues, disquieted by the con- 
tinuous changes in the law of the region 
and era were looking toward a_ higher 
eternal nomos which was either agraphos 
(unwritten) or physei dikaion (natural law), 
—as it were, a basic norm (p.110). Moder 
jurisprudence probably would criticize the 
equalization of customary with natural law; 
on the other hand, just the German jurists 
very recently protested in legal briefs and 
in treatises against the application of jus 
naturale by the Anglo-Saxon authorities 
during the war crime trials? although the 
famous Nazi definition Recht ist, was dem 
deutschen Volke niitzt (Law is everything 
useful to the German poeple) represents a 
somewhat limited and distorted definition 
of jus naturale. 

American readers will be furthermore in- 
terested in Warncke’s quite truthful state 
ment that the liberalistic philosophy wanted 
the state as such only in charge of security 
and judicature: in careful circumscription 
he points out that the Athenian state was 
more ‘‘totalitarian’’ or ‘‘socialistic’’ (to use 
recent election slogans) than that. The 
author shows that the Athenian republic at 
its peak knew a very elaborate admin 
istrative procedure and _ constitutional 
checks and balances that even limited the 
national assembly. The most important 
feature in this system, and the most mod- 
ern at that, is undoubtedly the judicial sur 
veillance of the administrative apparatus. 
Pericles reformed the work of _ the 
Areopagos which had watched over the 
legality of the administrative procedures in 
that he established the institution of the 
graphe paranomon (suit against illegality) 
which could be filed against resolutions of 
the council or of the people’s assembly in 
apparent conflict with the law, and even 
against unconstitutional laws themselves. 

The chairman or leader of the assemblies, 
if guilty of submitting an illegal motion to 
a therefore illegal vote, became crim 
nally responsible and even the mover 
shared such responsibility; hence any alk 
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legedly illegal procedure in the council or 
in the assembly had to be stopped as soon 
as the future plaintiff in the case deposited 
the so-called hypomosia, a _ sort of in- 
junction, automatically issued upon an af- 
fidavit of intention to file the above men- 
tioned law suit. 

We have to admit that the most modern 
administrative procedures of our days dare 
not go that far; as a matter of fact, this 
type of suit endangers any mover for re- 
form to such a degree that the peril of 
constitutional petrification of reform-worthy 
institutions appears ever-present. 


Notwithstanding the disadvantages point- 
ed out, the progressive element is to be 
found in the creation of an agency above 
the administrative hierarchy: the judica- 
ture. 

Had the Athenian state been more tech- 
nological it probably would have found re- 
pair against administrative inactivity in 
order to speed action, — either by transfer 
of the jurisdiction in a special case from 
the lower agency to the higher upon due 
complaint, or by the suit of inactivity 
(Untdtigkeitsklage) before the courts. 

Pertaining to the administration of 
justice, Warncke thinks that the fact that 
practically any case could be brought—by 
appeal, ephesis — to the People’s Court 
shows that a strong feeling for civic rights 
and civic responsibilities permeated the cit- 
izens of the state as a whole; a dis- 
advantage is seen in the jury character of 
the courts of appeal which, just because of 
that, laid down rules of equity instead of 
handing down casuistic and over-scholarly 
decisions of the individual case; yet these 
rules influenced the Romans and so they 
became essential tenets of our modern laws. 

Warncke’s defense of the prosecution and 
the judges in the Socrates-trail, is very 
interesting, and so is his description of the 
trial against the generals. This was a high- 
point in the career of Socrates as public 
official, when the great philospher behaved 
like a somewhat weak chairman of the 
court, not fully in control, and thus caused 
eight (according to Xenophon) or ten (ac- 
cording to Aristotle) well-deserving generals 
to be executed because of negligence in an 
otherwise victorious battle. 

Your reviewer thinks that many experts 
will argue with the author concerning his 
almost revolutionary thesis that contrary 
to the herrschende Lehre (accepted doc- 
trine) the Athenian constitution was 
familiar with the elements of representa- 
tive democracy: they can be found in the 


institution of the Heliaia, i.e. the People’s 
Court. Of course, the learned readers will 
part into two partisan groups: the one may 
be inclined to side with the author and 
see in a jury an organ of representative 
democracy; the other will take just its 
existence as the best proof for direct 
democracy. 

However, we can agree with the author 
to the fullest measure that Athens, by her 
decentralized administration, sponsorship of 
autonomy, protection of individual and lib- 
eralistic freedom, by promoting high social 
and legal ideas should serve as an august 
example for our modern democracies. For 
his thorough, scholarly demonstration of 
this, we owe thanks to the author. 

RoBerT RIE 

University of Alaska 


NoTES 


1In the reviewer's translation. 

2Cf. Eduard Wahl’s preface to Niirnberg: 
Rechtiiche und Menschliche Probleme. By August 
v. Knieriem. Stuttgart: Klett, 1953. See also: 
Robert Rie: ‘‘The War Crimes Trials,’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law. (1954) 470. 


Sartor (from page 67) 


velocitate immisit ut haud posset videri 
priusquam rursus ad terram cedidit. 

“Nihil mirum!’’ respondit sartor. ‘‘Meus 
ne umquam quidem in terram redibit.’’ 
Manu sua in sacculum immissa, avem 
sumpsit et dimisit ut libere volare posset. 
Altius altiusque volavit neque umquam re- 
diit. Gigans furiosus erat cum sartor iterum 
vinceret; iram autem velare studebat. 

“Velim venias’’ inquit ‘‘mecum domum 
meam. Socium habeo, hominem mirabilem. 
Ille valde contentus erit si homunculum 
tam robustum ut te videre possit.’’ ‘‘Liben- 
ter,”” dixit sartor, et ambo in cavernam 
tristem gigantis venerunt. 

Post cenam duo gigantes monstraverunt 
parvo sartori lectum magnum, gigantibus 
destinatum et gigantibus praeparatum. Sar- 
tor autem in tali lecto gigantibus apto dor- 
mire non potuit. Idcirco, cum gigantes cu- 
biculum relinquerent, in angulo cubiculi se 
pavimento dormiturus posuit. 

Circa mediam noctem parvus sartor audi- 
vit passus graves hominum. Unum oculum 
aperiens, vidit duos gigantes, grandibus lig- 
nis in manibus sumptis, furore ingenti vac- 
uum lectum percutere. Cum crederent par- 
vum sartorem mortuum esse, reverterunt 
ad focum quo somnum profundum profla- 
bant. Cum parvo sartori duo gigantes somno 
altissimo esse viderentur, ille fortis homun- 
culus poculo ingenti caput unius ex giganti- 
bus feriebat. 
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“Desiste!’’ clamavit unus. ‘‘Cur me per- 
cutis?”’ 

“Ego te non percussi,’’ dixit alter. 

Sartor autem eodem tempore capiti al- 
terius alterum poculum proiecit. 

“Tu autem mihi poenam dabis,’’ dixit 
gigans alter. Mox duo gigantes tanto furore 
pugnaverant ut nullus superstes esset. Cum 
uterque occisus esset, sartor laete et hil- 
ariter e caverna exiit et ad urbem suam 
venit. Cum in forum intraret, invenit cives 
suos perterritos ob metum gigantum. Rex, 
contione vocata, dixit se filiam suam in 
matrimonium daturum ei qui civitatem gi- 
gantibus liberare posset. 

Statim parvus sartor filiam regis sibi 
poposcit, quia duos gigantes hesterna nocte 
occidisset. Nihil ei creditur. Incredible est! 
Tam parvulum homunculum duos gigantes 
occidisse! ‘‘Ite, et videte,’’ dixit sartor, et 
populum universum cum rege et filia ad 
cavernam duxit. Cum autem duos gigantes 
supinos ac re vera mortuos invenirent, ob- 
stupefacti sunt, 

“Sed tu!’’ dixit rex. ‘‘Nullas plagas (ang- 
lice: blows) habes? Quo modo effugisti inte- 
ger et sanus?’’ 

pugnator lubricosissimus sum,’’ re- 
spondit sartor. ‘‘Pollux est mihi cognomen. 
Nemo me tangere poterat!”’ 

Sartor igitur filiam regis nupsit, et rex 
tantum panem et mel quantum voluit ei 
dedit. Nonnumquam se vestit cingulo quo 
incisa erant Septem Uno Ictu, sed numquam 
gigantibus iterum occurrere vult. 

D. HERBERT ABEL 

Loyola University (Chicago) 


Parvula Rubra Cuculla 


N §£O TEMPORE puella parvula et pul- 
| cherrima casam agrestem prope silvas 
habitabat. Hodie et cras et semper gerit 
illud igneum ac rubrum sagulum cucullum- 
que (Anglice: riding hood) quod amata sua 
avia (Anglice: grandmother) amabiliter 
fecerat. Idcirco apud omnes qui eam norint 
nominabitur Parvula Rubra Cuculla. 

Certo die aestatis, Favonio secundo, ma- 
ter eius Rubram Cucullam ad se vocavit. 
“Si voles, deliciae meae,’’ inquit, ‘“‘hanc 
sportulam placentulorum (Anglice: basket 
of cookies) ad villam aviae tuae portabis.”’ 

“Da mihi hance sportulam,’’ hilariter 
clamavit Rubra Cuculla; placuit enim sibi 
domum aviae suae adire. Sagulum cucul- 
lumque statim induitur et, sportula pre- 
hensa, via sinuosa per silvas proficiscitur. 
Longe autem non est ea progressa cum 
lupus, mirabile visu, ei obviam occurreret. 

“Quo tibi est iter hoc die candido ac 


splendido?’’ quaesivit lupus, corpus flectengj 
petaso (Anglice: ten gallon hat) in mani 
bus prehenso. 

“Est mihi propositum,’’ respondit puellg 
suaviter et urbaniter, ‘‘aviam meam viserg 
quae alio in latere silvarum villam habk 
tat.”’ 

‘‘Mihi quoque in animo est,’’ inquit lupus) 
“in eam partem silvarum currere. Tu, § 
voles, hance viam carpes, ego autem illam 
alteram. Videamus quis primus ad villam 
aviae tuae adveniat.”’ 

“Sic mihi placet,’’ dixit Rubra Cuculla; 
et ambo itinere proposito profecti sunt 
Vigebant autem et florebant rosae pulcher 
rimae prope viam qua Rubra Cuculla am 
bulabat. Puella ergo morabatur dum floreg 
dono aviae in sinu saguli collocat. Sed fictor 
fandi lupus per silvas nulla mora contem 
dit, et primus domum aviae advenit. Jam 
uam molliter pulsabat. 

Avia intus erat, cubans in lectulo sud 
“Quis adest?’’ quaesivit ea. 

“Sum ego, Parvula Rubra Cuculla,” re 
spondit lupus lentissima voce. 

“Tolle nunc obicem (Anglice: latch), 
janua se aperiet,’’ dixit avia. 

Lupus obicem tollebat et intrabat. Cum 
autem avia lupum ferocem pro loco nepti§ 
(Anglice: granddaughter) suae parvulae 
deret, aegritudine oblita mirabile dictu, @ 
lectulo saltavit et quam celerrime e casa s€ 
erupit. Tum lupus, vestitus somniveste mF 
traque aviae, binoculariis ingenti naso posi 
tis, in lectulo se inclinavit donec Parvula 
Rubra Cuculla adveniret. Neque diu ex 
spectandum erat; brevi tempore ictum méF 
tissimum ad januam audivit. 

“Quis adest?’’ quaesivit lupus ea voce 
quam sperabat simillimam aviae fore. 

“Sum ego, Parvula Rubra Cuculla,’’ fit 
responsum. 

‘Tolle nune obicem, et janua se aperiet,” 
dixit lupus molliter. 

Puellula obicem tollebat et intrabat. ‘‘Sak 
ve, avia mi,” inquit. ‘‘Adfero sportulam 
placentulorum, quae mater mea coxit, @& 
has rosas quas ego in silvis collegi.”’ 

“Quam dulce!’’ respondit lupus. ‘‘Venf 
ad me et sede prope lectulum ut tecum@ 
loquar.”’ 

Parvula Rubra Cuculla, lupo tam mollitef 
rogante, ad lectulum venit et in sella sé 
posuit. Venit autem in mentem puellaé 
quam mutata ac nova essent lineamenté 
oris et facies aviae suae. 

“O avia,’’ dixit puella, ‘‘quam ingentes 
auriculas habes!”’ 

melius te audiam,’’ respondit lupus 


(See inside back cover) 
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RESPONDE MIHI presents 


Ferdinandus 


Quondam in Hispania 
parvus taurus erat, 
cui nomen 
Ferdinandus erat. 


Omnes alii parvi touri 
quibuscum habitavit 
currebant et saliebant 

et in se incurrebant (butted). 


Nullo modo Ferdinandus. 

Quiete sedere 

et flores olfactare (smell) amabat 
Gratum locum in pascuo (pasture) 


sub subere (cork tree) habebat. 
Ei gratiosa arbor erat 

et totum diem 

sub eius umbra sedebat 


et flores olfactabat. 
Aliquando mater, 
quae erat vacca, 
de eo anxia erat. 


Familar Fables For Easy Sight-Reading 


35 mm. filmstrips 


Fable No. | for First Semester Five short stories including: 
a) The Rich Merchant And The Cobbler 
b) The Fox And The Raven 

c) Goldilocks And The Three Bears 
Fable No. 2 For Second Semester 

a) Red Riding Hood (in dialogue form) 
b) The Golden Fish 

Fable No. 3 For Second Semester 

a) The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

b) The Four Musicians 

Fable No. 4 For Third Semester 

a) Ferdinand 

b) The Fox And The Wolf 

Fable No. 5 For Third Semester 

The Enchanted Birds 


* High frequency on vocabulary 

* Very skillful repetition 

* Humor galore 

* Reading that is really FUN 

Priced at two dollars each filmstrip 
Postpaid by first class mail 
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We See (from page 88) 

Describing a second visit of his to Glas- 
gow (The New Yorker, June 18, 1955), 
A. J. Liebling referred to Robert Owen’s 
proposal of a return to the old, draped 
kilt for men and women. He quoted Mr. 
Owen: ‘“‘The Romans, and Highlanders of 
Scotland, appear to be the only two nations 
who adopted a national dress on account 
of its utility, without, however, neglecting 
to render it highly becoming and orna- 
mental.’’ 

A “Talk of the Town’’ item in the June 
llth New Yorker relates an interview with 
Howard Cosell, who handles the legal prob- 
lems of several baseball players. A couple 
of Latin phrases appear in the course of 
his conversation. Baseball players ‘‘are 
likely to be sold bad insurance, make bad 
realty investments, and sign away their 
legal rights a mazximis ad minima.”’ A cer- 
tain Giant was about to put some money 
in land on the Jersey coast, but Mr. Cosell 
Suggested that he invest somewhere else. 
“Suum cuique, as it were.” 


Rubra Cuculla (from page 96) 


quam mitissime. 

“Sed avia,” clamavit puella, 
truces oculos habes!” 

“Quo melius te videam, carissime,’’ re- 
spondit lupus. 

“At, mehercule, avia, quantum os tuum 
hiat!”’ stridebat puella. 

‘Quo melius te edam!’’ vociferavit lupus, 
simul ac e lectulo saltavit. 

Parvula Rubra Cuculla perterrita est. Sta- 
tim quam celerrime e cubiculo cucurrit et 
e villa exiit, Quam ad partem vestigia sua 
dirigat? Quis sibi auxilio futurus sit? Ecce, 
ei dubitanti fuit obviam avia rediens ad 
casam, comitata venatore (Anglice: hunts- 
man). Primum sub muro villae serpserunt; 
deinde, ballistilla (Anglice: rifle) per fenes- 
tram porrecta, venator istum malum lupum 
subito interfecit. Quantum iuvat aviam quod 
neptis sua tuta fuerit. Ambo gratias vena- 
tori egerunt. Tum cibo capto, id est, omni- 
bus placentulis consumptis, Parvula Rubra 
Cuculla domum suam salva ad matrem 
cum venatore rediit. Ergo, discipulae meae, 
ex hac fabula apparet doctrina: ne um- 


“quam 


quidem credendum est lupo! 


D. Hersrrt ABEL 
Loyola University (Chicago) 
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TRAVEL and STUDY in CLASSICAL LANDS 


THE AMERICAN A TOUR OF GREECE, CRETE 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL AND EGYPT 


STUDIES AT ATHENS Dates — Athens, August 10, to Cairo, August 29 
(Summer Session) Price $379 to $595 


W B.D LrD Date Itinerary Date Itinerary 
Aug. 10, 11 Athens Aug. 21 Hagia Triada, 
12. = Marathon, Sunium Phaestos 
Columbia Unversity 22 ‘Corinth 
Director Daphne, Eleusis 23 Athens 
Delphi, Thebes 24 ~=Athens, New York 
Olympia or Cairo 
June 30 - August 11 Sparta, Mistra 25, 26 Cairo 
Tiryns, Mycenae 27 ~=Asswan 
Cost $490 includes tuition, board, Epidauros, Athens 28 ~=Luxor 
room, and all expenses on trips to Crete, Knossos 29 ~=Cairo 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth 
and the Argolid, Sparta, Martineia, The above tour may be preceded by a large choice of 
Olympia, etc. itineraries throughout Europe 


AMERICAN COLLEGE COUNCIL FOR SUMMER STUDY ABROAD 
Classical Civilization 
Ruys CARPENTER, Pu.D. 


Bryn Mawr 
Director 


Approximately June 20 - August 25 
$975 includes everything but transatlantic fares 


Course will be of six weeks duration — three weeks in Greece and the Greek Islands, one week 
in Southern Italy and Sicily, two weeks in Rome — and it will give six semester hours of credit. 
The great heritage of Ancient Greece and Rome will be studied under the finest leadership. 


MEMBER COLLEGES 


Amherst College Ohio Wesleyan University Swarthmore College 
Barnard College Radcliffe College Sweet Briar College 
Bryn Mawr College Randolph-Macon University of Chicago 
Goucher College Woman’s College University of Virginia 
Mount Holyoke College Scripps College Vassar College 
Oberlin College Smith College Wheaton College 


For Full Information Write DEPARTMENT D 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton Massachusetts 
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